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Week Ending Friday, January 22, 1988 


Radio Address to the Nation on 
Drug Abuse Among America’s Youth 


January 16, 1988 


My fellow Americans: 

This week something happened here in 
Washington that makes me proud, and I 
expect you'll feel the same way. It had to 
do with a report that our Secretary of 
Health and Human Services, Dr. Otis 
Bowen, released on Wednesday. Now, most 
of the time government reports, with all 
their statistics and dry language, are not 
particularly interesting. But this one is dif- 
ferent, because it has to do with something 
of deep concern to every American family: 
attitudes about drug use among America’s 
young people. 

For each of the last 13 years, the Govern- 
ment has surveyed America’s graduating 
high school seniors. Every year thousands of 
seniors in hundreds of schools across Amer- 
ica have been asked about the drugs 
they’ve used and about what they think of 
drug use. For many years, what we found 
out proved pretty discouraging. In the sev- 
enties students told of ever more frequent 
drug use. Many of them said that some drug 
use, even drugs like cocaine, was okay, 
nothing to be afraid about. We had a drug 
epidemic, and too often our national lead- 
ers, in government and the media, didn’t 
seem to care. 

Drug use, some said, was a victimless 
crime. No one got hurt. No one suffered. 
So, what was the big deal? Well, I’ve often 
thought that this message that drugs 
weren't all that bad was part of a larger 
message. The same people who winked at 
us about drugs also told us that America’s 
future was bleak. Too often they said that 
the traditional values of family and commu- 
nity were old fashioned and out-of-date. It 
was as if they’d lost faith in the future and 
wanted the rest of us to lose it, too. 

But in communities around America, fam- 
ilies, teachers, and young people themselves 
were finding out that those who said drug 


use was no big deal, whether they knew it 
or not, were telling a big lie, and a danger- 
ous one. Just how dangerous, we all saw 2 
years ago when a promising athlete, a 
young man whose future could have been 
written in headlines and in gold, died of a 
cocaine overdose. Len Bias never got to 
play professional basketball. But today his 
mother says that his death may have been a 
message from God to America’s young 
people: Stay away from drugs, all drugs, all 
the time. 

Well, as you know, others have carried 
that message, too. For 6 years now, Nancy 
has been traveling around the country 
spreading the word. On one trip out West, 
a student asked her how to turn away from 
drugs when they were offered. She replied: 
“Just say no.” Since then, thousands of Just 
Say No clubs have been started in schools 
around the Nation. Students got the mes- 
sage, in many cases, long before adults. 

That brings me back to the report I was 
telling you about. Maybe you’ve heard the 
best news in it already. Last year for the 
first time since the surveying began, a sub- 
stantially smaller proportion of high school 
seniors—one-third smaller—acknowledged 
current use of cocaine than acknowledged 
it the year before. But that’s not all. 

Students are no longer buying the old 
line that experimenting with cocaine and 
other illegal drugs is safe. For many years, 
only about a third of them said that using 
cocaine once or twice was dangerous. Last 
year almost half did, and nearly 90 percent 
said regular use was dangerous. And co- 
caine use is no longer the “in” thing. In 
fact, almost all the seniors surveyed—97 
percent—disapproved of regular cocaine 
use. And whether they thought one or two 
experiments dangerous or not, 87 percent 
disapproved of even trying cocaine. 

Use of marijuana and amphetamines is 
also dropping. More than 10 percent of the 
members of the class of 1978 said they used 
marijuana daily. In the class of 1987, it was 
only about 3 percent, still too many, but 
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much better than it was. And more than 70 
percent—more than ever have before—say 
that regular marijuana use is harmful. 

So, the message is out, and America’s 
young people have heard it: Drugs hurt, 
drugs kill, drug use is nothing to brag about, 
stay away from drugs. 

A few minutes ago, I said all this makes 
me proud. Well, the one thing I’ve found 
you can always count on is that when we 
Americans get a message and decide to do 
something—watch out—there’s nothing that 
can stop us. 

I’m proud, as I know you are, of Nancy 
and of the many adults who’ve worked 
against this plague. But most of all, and I 
know also you join me in this, I’m proud of 
millions of young Americans who—one by 
one, or together with their friends—just say 
no to drugs. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, MD. 


Remarks at the 1988 Reagan 
Administration Executive Forum 


January 19, 1988 


Thank you very much. My goodness, if 
they’d have done this for “Bedtime for 
Bonzo,” I never would have left Hollywood. 
[Laughter} Well, thank you all very much, 
and a special thanks to the members of the 
Army Band and the Herald Trumpeters— 
thank them for the spirit and energy they 
contribute to this event and other events 
throughout the year. 

Well, it is 1988, and before saying any- 
thing else, I’d like all of you who’ve been 
part of the administration since 1981 to 
stand. [Applause] Well, I think we owe 
these battle veterans a special round of ap- 
plause, and you already did that. Thank 
you. 

Words can’t express my appreciation to 
each and every one of you, whether you’ve 
been on the team for 7 months or 7 years, 
for the contribution that you’re making. Ev- 
erything we’ve accomplished can be traced 
to your hard work and professionalism, your 
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willingness to work the extra hours and to 
make the extra phone calls. You're the 
unsung heroes, the people who’ve made it 
happen, and I salute you. 

When we came here 7 years ago, we 
pledged to the American people that we 
were not here to conduct business as usual, 
that we intended to bring about a funda- 
mental change of direction for our beloved 
country. First, we turned around an econo- 
my racked by inflation and uncertainty, an 
economy that was headed into an abyss. We 
put America back on the high road to 
growth and expanding opportunity, to hope 
and improving living standards. 

And now, over the years, there’s been a 
lot said about the so-called Reagan luck. 
Well, being of Irish extraction, sometimes 
I’m inclined to believe such things. Howev- 
er, I can assure all of you that the great 
economic expansion our country has en- 
joyed has had more to do with low tax 
rates, deregulation, and responsible Federal 
policies than with leprechauns. In fact, the 
only people who still seem to believe in 
tooth fairies and leprechauns are those 
who’ve tried to tell us that if we only raise 
taxes the budget deficit will disappear. 

Well, luck, as it is said, is where prepara- 
tion meets opportunity. And for the first 2 
years of our administration, we prepared 
America for better times. We cut the tax 
rates. We streamlined government and cut 
useless regulations. Through our block grant 
program we returned power and authority 
for a number of programs back to the 
States. 

But most significant, we turned to the 
people themselves. We left resources in 
their hands that others would have taken 
away. We took the yolk of overregulation 
off their shoulders. We looked to the entre- 
preneur instead of the Federal planner, the 
free enterprise system instead of the bu- 
reaucracy. And they proved something I’ve 
always believed in, and that is, more often 
than not, the best thing government can do 
for a free people is get its hands out of their 
pockets and get out of their way. 

I think we can be proud that our policies, 
based on an abiding faith in the people, 
have worked. America is still enjoying the 
fruits of the longest peacetime expansion in 
history. The real gross national product, 
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which is the value of all the goods and serv- 
ices produced in the United States, has 
risen more than 21 percent during this ex- 
pansion. Inflation, running at double-digit 
killer rates in 1979 and ’80, has averaged 
some 3.3 percent since the recovery began. 
The prime interest rate, which was 21 per- 
cent just before we got to Washington, is 
down to—last month—8.75. 

What does all this mean to the American 
people? It means that more of them are 
working and a higher percentage of the 
population is employed than ever before. It 
means the median after-inflation income of 
the American family, which was dropping 
when we got to Washington, increased 4.2 
percent in 1986. Homes are again afford- 
able to the average citizen. In March of last 
year, America built its 100 millionth home. 
You know, I wonder sometimes where cer- 
tain candidates for an office of the other 
party—why they haven’t found out all these 
figures. [Laughter] 

Don’t let anyone tell you that this expan- 
sion has excluded the poor and the minori- 
ties, as some of them are saying. The pover- 
ty rate, which was rising precipitously when 
we got here, is now declining. That tragic 
trend we inherited has been reversed. 
Among minorities, the news is also good. 
Teenage black unemployment, for example, 
though still far too high, has been cut dra- 
matically in recent years; and the percent- 
age of blacks in the group of Americans 
who make over $50,000 has almost doubled 
since 1982. 

Something that seems to be popular of 
late is suggesting that greed has character- 
ized the 1980’s in America. Well, I don’t 
happen to believe that pejorative word is 
appropriate. We should applaud people 
who are trying to better their lot, not put 
them down. One cover story which seemed 
to be saying the 1980’s has been a period of 
selfishness instead of self-improvement con- 
tained a poll which reported that between 
1982 and 1987 there had been a 66-percent 
increase in the number of people who 
answer yes to this question: Are you in- 
volved in any charity or social service ac- 
tivities, such as helping the poor, the sick, 
or the elderly? And furthermore, we know 
that between 1980 and 1986 charitable 
giving shot up 77 percent. So much for the 
so-called era of greed. 


This has been a time of people getting 
involved and helping one another without 
waiting for government. It’s been a time of 
increasing hope, of rising standards of 
living, of economic expansion. And don’t let 
anyone tell you it’s all over. We were told it 
couldn’t be done even before we started. 
The doomsayers then claimed it could 
never last, yet it has been one of the long- 
est, as I said, peacetime expansions in histo- 
ry. 
On the network news we saw story after 
story that would lead one to conclude that 
poverty was increasing, and when the statis- 
tics finally came out, we found there’d been 
a significant decline in the poverty rate. We 
heard the professional pessimists telling us 
America was being deindustrialized, and 
then we found out that our industry was 
making record gains in productivity and 
that our manufacturing industries were 
making a big comeback. And now we even 
hear highly touted analysts telling economic 
movers and shakers that a report heralding 
the good news that unemployment is going 
down is actually bad news. 

I don’t think the American people be- 
lieve in this kind of “Alice in Wonderland” 
economics. I don’t think the American 
people believe good news is really bad 
news. We can be proud of what’s been ac- 
complished. The doomsayers, who can’t 
make the front page or network news 
unless they’ve got something bad to say, 
have been wrong for the last 7 years, and in 
1988 we and the American people are 
going to prove them wrong again. 

In the year ahead, we’re not going to be 
on the defensive, shoring up problems and 
answering our critics. We are moving for- 
ward, and I have no doubt that when we 
look back 1988 will be a year of great ac- 
complishment toward our goals. This is the 
year when Judge Anthony Kennedy will be 
confirmed and the Supreme Court will 
again be brought up to full strength. The 
Federal judiciary is too important to be 
made a political football. I would hope, and 
the American people should expect, not 
only for Judge Kennedy’s confirmation but 
for the Senate to get to work and act on 27 
other judicial nominations that have been 
left in limbo for quite awhile now. 
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This is also the year that the United 
States will strongly affirm that democracy, 
not communism, is the future of Central 
America. In a few weeks, Congress will de- 
termine if we’re to provide the democratic 
resistance in Nicaragua what they need to 
survive. The Guatemala peace plan can suc- 
ceed only if the Sandinistas have reason to 
compromise and institute democratic re- 
forms. We must have the courage to stand 
behind those who continue to put their 
lives on the line for democracy in Nicara- 


gua. 

We've learned on another front that 
standing firm—that strength, not weak- 
ness—is the best way to achieve results with 
our adversaries. Nearly 7 years ago, I pro- 
posed the zero option, suggesting the elimi- 
nation of an entire class of U.S. and Soviet 
intermediate-range nuclear armed missiles. 
Many of our opponents called for the so- 
called nuclear freeze, which would have 
left Soviet intermediate-range missiles 
threatening both Europe and Asia. Against 
great outcries, we and our allies installed 
our cruise and Pershing II missiles. It was 
this determination which finally convinced 
the Kremlin to bargain realistically. 

I believe we can all be proud that at last 
month’s summit we signed the first agree- 
ment between the Soviet Union and the 
United States that actually reduced our re- 
spective nuclear arsenais. The Senate will 
begin its review of the INF treaty next 
week, and while there will be a thorough 
examination, there should be no reason to 
delay ratification. 

Let us note that one stand we took in this 
arms reduction process concerned our com- 
mitment to the Strategic Defense Initiative. 
SDI will give us the possibility to base de- 
terrence increasingly on defenses which 
threaten no one rather than on the threat 
of nuclear retaliation. I would hope that 
Congress does not, in the months ahead, 
take away in the committee room what the 
Soviets were unable to get at the bargaining 
table. We must push forward in the SDI 
research and testing. 

Progress continues to be made, as well, 
toward strategic nuclear reductions, and an- 
other summit may occur in the near future. 
But let me note: Arms reductions cannot 
and will not be pursued in isolation from 
other areas of deep concern to the Ameri- 
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can people and the other free people of the 
world. 

If relations with the Soviet Union are to 
improve, if we’re to enter into a new 
period of rapprochement with our adver- 
sary, we must see greater respect for 
human rights. We need to see more free- 
dom and a further opening of the emigra- 
tion door. We also need to see a peaceful 
resolution to regional conflicts which Soviet 
weapons, personnel, and policies now help 
to prolong. In particular, the Soviet Govern- 
ment needs to realize that relations with 
the United States cannot be expected to 
flourish while Soviet troops remain in Af- 
ghanistan. 

And I can promise all those who love 
freedom and whose hearts must be with 
those freedom fighters who struggle for 
their national survival that the Soviet troops 
must leave Afghanistan and the United 
States will never agree to any steps that 
would put the freedom fighters and Afghan 
hopes for self-determination at risk. 

I am optimistic about the chances for 
better relations between East and West. 
Clearly, the people of the world are bound- 
ing rapidly into a new era of technology 
and enterprise. Tremendous advances are 
being made that are opening up vast new 
potential. Communist societies, in contrast, 
stagnate under the heavy hand of repres- 
sion and the failure of socialism. They must 
change; relations with the West must im- 
prove, or Communist governments will 
simply be left behind. It’s that simple. 

And here in this continent, we are about 
to undertake one of the most truly visionary 
steps of the 20th century. Early this month, 
Prime Minister Mulroney and I signed, and 
I fully expect the Congress to approve, an 
agreement that will eliminate the tariffs 
and tear down the barriers that have frus- 
trated and taxed trade and commerce be- 
tween the United States and Canada. What 
we are putting in place is the largest free 
trade area in the world. This historic step 
will be a source of growth and prosperity 
on both sides of the border for years to 
come and be a lasting legacy of which we 
all can be immensely proud. 

The only thing that can keep America 
back is an unwillingness to do what needs 
to be done, to do what is within our ability 
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to do. Congress, for example, needs to act 
to make good on the second year of its 
agreement to bring down Federal deficit 
spending. Nothing could give greater confi- 
dence to the investing community than re- 
sponsible action by Washington to bring 
down the level of deficit spending. 

And finally, P’'d like to discuss with you 
personally something that’s been of utmost 
concern to Nancy and me during our stay 
at the White House. Of all we’ve been able 
to do, I’m perhaps the proudest of what 
we’ve done to change attitudes in America 
about the use of drugs. It’s no longer fash- 
ionable to use drugs. And by the end of this 
administration, I’d also like to be able to say 
that it’s no longer tolerated. 

We’ve spent much time and money on 
interdicting drugs, on arresting the traffick- 
ers and stopping the flow of drugs from 
their source. Yet we cannot ignore that as 
long as there are users the problem will 
persist. Progress has already been made. 
The number of daily marijuana users among 
high school seniors, according to some re- 
ports, has dropped from 1 in 9 in 1978 to 1 
in 30 in 1987. 

In the time left in our administration, I 
would hope that you'll do everything possi- 
ble to eliminate drug abuse from the Feder- 
al workplace. The Federal Government is 
the Nation’s largest employer, and it should 
be an example to the rest of the Nation. 
We’ve got to make it an example. Can I 
count on you? [Applause] I don’t know why 
I ask. You’ve never disappointed me. 

You’ve changed and are changing the di- 
rection not only of American history but of 
world history. We have been revolutionar- 
ies, and for 7 years the so-called sophisti- 
cates have at every turn said our revolution 
had failed. But again and again they’ve 
been wrong, because they’ve forgotten our 
secret weapon: the human spirit. 

Yes, ours is a revolution for the most pow- 
erful yearnings of the spirit: yearning for 
opportunity, for a better life for your chil- 
dren, for freedom, for true and lasting 
peace. The yearning of the spirit—in all the 
history and humanity, no force is stronger 
or more blessed. So, when you leave here 
today, remember: One more year not for 
the Gipper but for Americans and for all 
mankind. As they say in showbiz: Let’s 


bring them to their feet with our closing 
act. 

I thank you, and God bless you for all 
you’ve done and will do this year. And 
you’ve already applauded, so I won’t wait 
for that, because I had something else to 
follow my speech. And that is I would like 
to introduce to you some of my small 
friends from the Young Americans for [Citi- 
zens of] America who have a big message 
for you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:30 a.m. at 
DAR Constitution Hall at the 7th annual 
Executive Forum for political appointees of 
the administration. At the conclusion of his 
remarks, a group of children representing 
Young Citizens of America sang a short 
medley of patriotic songs. 


Statement by the Assistant to the 
President for Press Relations on the 
Central American Peace Process 


January 19, 1988 


President Reagan believes that the out- 
come of the January 15 summit meeting of 
the Central American Presidents presents 
important opportunities to further peace 
and democracy in this troubled region. 

At the San José summit, there was a clear 
consensus among the four Central Ameri- 
can democratic Presidents that the Sandi- 
nistas had not complied with the peace 
accord. By making his last minute promises, 
President Ortega implicitly acknowledged 
the accuracy of that judgment. 

The Guatemala City plan aims at peace 
and democracy for all of Central America. 
Its objectives, in combination with the pres- 
sures from the Central American democra- 
cies and the Nicaraguan democratic resist- 
ance, have prompted the Sandinistas to re- 
luctantly promise to diminish their tight 
control over the Nicaraguan political system 
and to provide a glimmer of hope to the 
Nicaraguan people that democracy and 
freedom may eventually be established. 

The key issue is whether Daniel Ortega is 
really committed to genuine democracy or 
just seeks the elimination of the Nicaraguan 
democratic resistance. The Sandinistas’ 
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track record is clear and must be consid- 
ered in evaluating the latest Sandinista 
offer. There is a need for openmindedness 
and hope, along with skepticism. We wel- 
come the new promises but note that while 
Daniel Ortega was in Costa Rica making 
them his government was arresting promi- 
nent dersocratic leaders inside Nicaragua. 

The focus is where it belongs: on the San- 
dinistas—their promises and their actions. 
The President believes that continued sup- 
port for the Nicaraguan democratic resist- 
ance will keep the pressure on the Sandinis- 
tas to move forward with genuine and en- 
during democratic reforms. The Nicaraguan 
democratic resistance is the best insurance 
policy for keeping the peace process on 
track and producing a democratic outcome 
in Nicaragua. This is not the time to falter 
in our support for the freedom fighters. 


Nomination of Carol Pendas Whitten 
To Be a Member of the National 
Advisory Council on Educational 
Research and Improvement 


January 19, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Carol Pendas Whitten to 
be a member of the National Advisory 
Council on Educational Research and Im- 
provement for a term expiring September 
30, 1990. She would succeed Penny Pullen. 

From 1985 to 1987, Mrs. Whitten was the 
Director of Bilingual Education and Minori- 
ty Languages Affairs at the Department of 
Education in Washington, DC. Prior to this 
she was a congressional liaison officer for 
the Office of Legislative Affairs at the De- 
partment of Labor, 1984-1985. She served 
in various capacities at the Department of 
Education: special assistant to the Deputy 
Under Secretary for Management of the 
Office of Management, 1983-1984; execu- 
tive assistant to the Acting Director of the 
National Institute of Education, 1982-1983; 
and education program specialist for the 
Women’s Educational Equity Act program, 
1980-1981. 

Mrs. Whitten graduated from Barry Col- 
lege (B.S., 1967; M.S., 1971). She was born 
December 4, 1945, in New York, NY. She is 
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married, has one child, and resides: in 
Chevy Chase, MD. 


Remarks on Presenting the Presidential 
Citizen’s Medal to Brooke Astor 


January 19, 1988 


The President. Well, Brooke and ladies 
and gentlemen, good afternoon, and wel- 
come to the White House. We’ve gathered 
here today to bestow an honor upon a 
woman we all know and admire: Brooke 
Astor. I'll read a citation in just a moment, 
but that citation is awfully official sourding, 
and I'd like to add a personal note. You see, 
Brooke is a friend of ours. Nancy has known 
Brooke since Nancy was 14. I’ve known 
Brooke for a good many years. 

There’s no way a document can capture 
her wit, her warmth, no way express her 
energy and her extraordinary vitality. And, 
Brooke, there’s just no way that Nancy and 
I can ever thank you enough for all the 
wonderful moments that you’ve given us. 

And now you’re here with me at the 
podium, and your country wishes to honor 
you. And therefore, I shall read a citation 
for the Citizen’s Medal. 


“Her philanthropies have extended from 
Carnegie Hall to the Bronx Zoo. She has 
made the New York Public Library her spe- 
cial project, overseeing the renaissance of 
that venerable and magnificent institution. 
She has written two volumes of autobiogra- 
phy and a number of splendid, witty novels. 
And to all who knew her, she’s a joy. And if 
Brooke Astor feels that she has become a 
public monument, it is a credit to the 
public for making her one.” 


Ms. Astor. That’s it? 

The President. And now, yes, the presen- 
tation of the Citizen’s Medal. 

Ms. Astor. Oh, thank you, Mr. President. 
I’m overcome. 

The President. Well, congratulations, and 
God bless you. 

Ms. Astor. Mr. President, when can I 
wear this? 

Mrs. Reagan. Any time. 

Ms. Astor. Do I wear it at a big party and 
pin it on? 
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The President. Yes, you can. It’s yours. 

Ms. Astor. That isn’t showing off? 

The President. No, it’s yours. 
earned and deserve it. [Laughter] 

Ms. Astor. Thank you so much. 

The President. And there’s a little button 
that shows, if you choose, that you are the 
possessor of that. 

Ms. Astor. There’s the button, yes. 

Mrs. Reagan. Wear it any time. 

The President. All right. 

Ms. Astor. Thank you so much for this. 

The President. And now we shall all ad- 
journ to the Red Room, which is right next 
door. Gorbachev was very happy with it. 
[Laughter] 


You’ve 


Note: The President spoke at 4:30 p.m. in 
the Blue Room at the White House. 


Letter to the Speaker of the House and 
the President of the Senate and the 
Accompanying Presidential 
Determination on Assistance to the 
Nicaraguan Democratic Resistance 
January 19, 1988 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 


I herewith transmit my determination 
and certification under Section 111(b\2\A) 
of the Joint Resolution making further con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1988, and for other purposes (P.L. 100-202), 
relating to efforts to achieve a cease-fire 
agreed to by the Government of Nicaragua 
and the Nicaraguan democratic resistance. I 
am also transmitting herewith copies of re- 
ports to me by the Secretary of State which 
discuss the negotiation process and describe 
the failure of the Government of Nicaragua 
to progress toward the establishment of 
genuine democracy. 

The United States has supported the 
process for achieving democracy and securi- 
ty set in motion by the accord signed by the 
Central American Presidents in Guatemala 
on August 7, 1987. In that accord, the San- 
dinistas again promised, as they had prom- 
ised to the Organization of American States 
in 1979, to move toward genuine democra- 
cy with free elections by a truly free 
people. After the meeting of the Central 


American Presidents in San Jose, Costa 
Rica, on January 15 and 16, 1988, the Nica- 
raguan President issued yet more promises 
about Nicaraguan actions under the Accord. 
Deeds, not words, are needed. 

The time for Sandinista compliance with 
the accord has come and gone and the Nic- 
araguan people and the Central American 
democracies have waited in vain for the 
Sandinistas to carry out their promises. It 
has become increasingly clear that, without 
the pressure created by a strong Nicaraguan 
democratic resistance, the Sandinistas will 
not change their conduct to comply with 
the promises they have repeatedly made 
and broken since 1979. 

To succeed in bringing democracy to. 
Nicaragua and security to all of Central 
America, the United States must maintain a 
steady course in its Central America policy, 
including its support for the Nicaraguan 
democratic resistance. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


January 19, 1988 


Presidential Determination No. 88-6 


Subject: Assistance to 
Democratic Resistance 


In accordance with section 111(b\2\A) of 
the Joint Resolution making further con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1988 and for other purposes (Public Law 
100-202), I hereby determine and certify 
that: 


(a) at the time of this certification no 
cease-fire is in place that was agreed to by 
the Government of Nicaragua and the Nica- 
raguan democratic resistance; 

(b) the failure to achieve such a cease-fire 
results from the lack of good faith efforts by 
the Government of Nicaragua to achieve 
such a cease-fire; and 

(c) the Nicaraguan democratic resistance 
has engaged in good faith efforts to achieve 
such a cease-fire. 

This determination and certification shall 
be transmitted to the Speaker of the House 


the Nicaraguan 
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of Representatives and the President of the 
Senate and shall be published in the Federal 
Register. 

Ronald Reagan 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Jim 
Wright, Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, and George Bush, President of the 
Senate. The Presidential determination was 
printed in the Federal Register of January 
21. 


White House Statement on the 
Presidential Determination on 
Assistance to the Nicaraguan 
Democratic Resistance 


January 19, 1988 


The President today made the determina- 
tion and _ certification under section 
111(b\2XA) of the fiscal year 1988 continu- 
ing resolution (P.L. 100-202) that permits 
resumption of transportation of military as- 
sistance to the Nicaraguan democratic re- 
sistance authorized by the Congress. 

Section 111 of the continuing resolution 
provided for suspension of transportation of 
military assistance to the resistance on Janu- 
ary 12, 1988, and for resumption of such 
assistance after January 18, 1988, if the 
President determined and certified to the 
Congress that: 

—no cease-fire is in place that was agreed 
to by the Government of Nicaragua 
and the Nicaraguan democratic resist- 
ance; 

—the failure to achieve such a cease-fire 
results from the lack of good faith ef- 
forts by the Government of Nicaragua 
to achieve such a cease-fire; and 

—the Nicaraguan democratic resistance 
has engaged in good faith efforts to 
achieve such a cease-fire. 

The President’s determination was based 
on the Secretary of State’s findings, set 
forth in his January 18, 1988, report, that 
the conditions for resuming assistance to 
the resistance have been met. 

The Sandinistas have a record, beginning 
with promises to the Organization of Amer- 
ican States in 1979 and continuing through 
the Guatemala accord of August 7, 1987, of 
making promises of democracy and free- 
dom that they do not keep. After the Cen- 
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tral American Presidents summit meeting 
this past weekend in San José, Costa Rica, 
the Nicaraguan President issued yet more 
promises. That very weekend, the Sandinis- 
tas’ internal security forces executed a wave 
of arrests and interrogations of leading 
members of the surviving democratic politi- 
cal elements in Nicaragua. Moreover, while 
the Nicaraguan President demands unilater- 
al termination of support for the forces of 
freedom in Nicaragua, the massive flow to 
the Sandinistas of Soviet-bloc arms contin- 
ues unabated. 

The United States remains fully commit- 
ted to the achievement of democracy in 
Nicaragua and security in all of Central 
America as the essential conditions for a just 
and lasting peace in the region. The events 
which have unfolded since the signing of 
the Guatemala accord on August 7, 1987, 
have demonstrated once again that a strong 
Nicaraguan democratic resistance remains 
essential to the achievement of those condi- 
tions. 


Recess Appointment of Edward 
Morgan Rowell as United States 
Ambassador to Portugal 


January 19, 1988 


The President today recess appointed 
Edward Morgan Rowell, of California, a 
career member of the Senior Foreign Serv- 
ice, Class of Minister-Counselor, as Ambas- 
sador to the Republic of Portugal. He would 
succeed Frank Shakespeare. 

Since August 1985 Mr. Rowell has been 
Ambassador to the Republic of Bolivia. Mr. 
Rowell began his career in the Foreign 
Service in 1956 in training assignments, 
first as a management analyst and then as a 
budget examiner. He served as vice consul 
and economic-commercial officer in Recife, 
Brazil, in 1958. He then went to Curitiba, 
Brazil, as consul and principal officer, 1958- 
1961. In 1961 he returned to the Depart- 
ment as special assistant to the Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs. 
From 1962 to 1964, he was officer in 
charge of Honduran affairs for the Depart- 
ment and the Agency for International De- 
velopment. From 1964 to 1965, he was de- 
tailed to Stanford University for Latin 
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American studies. In 1965 he served as po- 
litical officer and deputy chief of section at 
the U.S. Embassy in Buenos Aires, Argenti- 
na. He then became chief of the political 
section of the U.S. Embassy in Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras, where he served until 1970. In 
1970 he returned to Stanford University 
Graduate School of Business for senior 
training. Mr. Rowell then served as a For- 
eign Service inspector in the Department 
from 1971 to 1974. From 1974 to 1975, he 
was deputy director-economic officer in the 
Office of Iberian Affairs. In 1975 he became 
deputy director, Office of West European 
Affairs and then director. In 1978 he went 
to Lisbon, Portugal, as Deputy Chief of Mis- 
sion, and from 1983 to 1985 he was a 
deputy assistant secretary for Consular Af- 
fairs. 

Mr. Rowell graduated from Yale Universi- 
ty (B.A., 1953) and attended Stanford Uni- 
versity (1964-1965) and the Graduate 
School of Business at Stanford (1970-1971). 
He was born October 13, 1931, in Oakland, 
CA. He served in the United States Army, 
1953 to 1955. Mr. Rowell is married and has 
three children. 


Nomination of Don E. Newquist To Be 
a Member of the United States 
International Trade Commission 


January 19, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Don E. Newquist to be a 
member of the United States International 
Trade Commission for a term expiring De- 
cember 16, 1988. He would succeed Susan 
W. Liebeler. 

Since 1982 Mr. Newquist has been a 
senior vice president of corporate relations 
at the Valero Energy Corp. in San Antonio, 
TX. Previously, he was vice president for 
administration at Valero Energy Corp., 
1978-1982; vice president for public affairs 
and employee relations; and assistant vice 
president for public affairs. 

Mr. Newquist graduated from McMurray 
College (B.B.A., 1966). He was born August 
24, 1943, in Stamford, TX, and resides in 
San Antonio, TX. He served in the United 
States Navy, 1967-1969. 


Letter to the Speaker of the House and 
the President of the Senate 
Transmitting the Annual Report on 
National Security Strategy 


January 20, 1988 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 


In accordance with section 603 of the 
Goldwater-Nichols Department of Defense 
Reorganization Act of 1986 (P.L. 99-433; 50 
U.S.C. 404a), I hereby transmit the second 
annual report on the National Security 
Strategy of the United States, 1988. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Jim 
Wright, Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, and George Bush, President of the 
Senate. 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Students at Suitland High 
School in Suitland, Maryland 


January 20, 1988 


I think I’m the reason why the program 
was delayed a little this morning. I was late, 
and the prinicipal has told me I’ve got to 
stay after school. [Laughter] But it’s an 
honor to be here with you to celebrate all 
that you’ve done to make this school so out- 
standing. 

It so happens that visiting a school re- 
minds me of something I heard just the 
other day. It seems that a certain little boy 
had reached school age, and his mother 
worked very hard to make him enthusiastic 
about the idea—bought him new clothes, 
told him about the other children he would 
meet, got him so excited about the project 
that he eagerly went off on the first day, 
came home with excellent reports of what 
school was like. Well, the next morning, his 
mother went into the bedroom and said he 
had to get up, and he said, “What for?” She 
said, “You’ve got to go to school.” He said, 
“What, again?” [Laughter] 

Well, it is a pleasure to be at this wonder- 
ful school, this school that makes people 
want to come back. It wasn’t so long ago, of 
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course, that Suitland High School had its 
problems—bad problems: low academic 
performance, vandalism, poor attendance 
by both students and teachers alike. Yet 
today you’ve turned Suitland around to 
make it a school noted for its strong sense 
of purpose and pride, harmony and, yes, 
academic achievement. I wonder: Would 
you take a moment to join me in applaud- 
ing your own remarkable accomplishment? 
[Applause] 

Well, now we’ve heard Principal Hairston 
and others tell us how this transformation 
has taken place. And before taking your 
questions, I’d like to discuss with you how 
we might work this same transformation in 
schools all across America. 

The first point to make is that money 
alone isn’t the answer. From 1963 to 1980, 
for example, the amount our nation spent 
on education in real terms more than dou- 
bled. Yet during precisely that same period, 
college board scores fell by almost 90 
points. Consider, too, the State of New 
Hampshire. New Hampshire spends less on 
education per student than almost every 
State in the Union. Yet for a number of 
years now, New Hampshire students have 
had the Nation’s highest SAT scores. 

Now, please don’t misunderstand me, 
funding is important, very important. In 
fact, the amount our country will devote to 
education this year at all levels of govern- 
ment—local, State, and Federal—will total 
over $300 billion. But money is only money. 
Unless it represents genuine commitment— 
a willingness to work hard at improving 
American education, to become involved— 
then money by itself is all but meaningless. 
You know, I’ve thought more than once 
that—back when we were throwing money 
at education—well, we were sort of like the 
parent who will buy his child expensive toys 
and clothes, who will give his child just 
about anything, except his own time and 
commitment. 

But perhaps the greatest difficulty facing 
our educators today is this: In too many 
school systems, if you’re a teacher, princi- 
pal, or superintendent and you do some- 
thing very good for your students, nothing 
good happens to you. In a word: There are 
too few rewards. We need to change that. 
We need to reward excellence in education 
as we reward excellence in other fields. We 
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need, in other words, to introduce educa- 
tion to some free-market principles, things 
like incentives and accountability. An exam- 
ple of incentives is programs now under 
consideration in some areas, programs that 
reward teachers and administrations for im- 
proved student performance. As for an ex- 
ample of accountability, well, you needn’t 
look any further than Superintendent Mur- 
phy’s “applied anxiety room.” Posted in his 
office are the test scores showing the per- 
formance of all the schools in Prince 
George’s County. And John Murphy holds 
principals accountable for results. This is 
the kind of tough, sound management we 
need in our schools. 

Educational excellence also means getting 
parents involved. It means taking innova- 
tive steps to attract and reward good teach- 
ers based on their performance. And it 
means alternate certification: opening up 
the teaching profession to allow more quali- 
fied men and women to enter the field. 
Excellence means community involvement, 
and your Advisory Council for Business and 
Industry, as we’ve heard, is a fine example 
of this. 

And of course, educational excellence de- 
pends on choice. I’ve long argued that par- 
ents should have more choice in determin- 
ing the schools that their children will 
attend. I’ve long argued that more choice 
would lead to better education. And so, I’ve 
advocated tuition tax credits and education 
vouchers. 

One form of choice, magnet schools, is 
one of the things Prince George’s County is 
most noted for and is one of the great suc- 
cess stories of the education reform move- 
ment. The success of Suitland’s own magnet 
programs—the Visual and Performing Arts 
Center and University High School—is a 
testament to their worth. 

In helping to foster magnet schools, we 
help foster improved education. In 1987 a 
$4 million Department of Education grant 
was made to Prince George’s County for 
magnet school programs, such as the kind 
that you have here at Suitland High School. 
It’s been a good investment. Come to think 
of it, I wish all Federal dollars got that kind 
of return. And since I'd like to see magnet 
schools programs expanded, I’m going to 
ask the Congress to increase the size of the 
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current program next year by over 50 per- 
cent, from $72 million to $115 million. With 
these additional funds, we can help more 
schools do what you’ve done so well in 
Prince George’s County. 

Now, I’ve talked for a while about how 
we can make our schools better, but I 
haven’t yet told you why I believe this is so 
important. What it comes down to is this: It 
is here, in Suitland High and schools like it 
around the country, that our future is being 
shaped. 

Recently the headlines have been full of a 
term called “superconductivity,” as papers 
struggle to keep up with the seemingly 
daily breakthroughs in the lab. Only a year 
ago superconductivity was considered a sci- 
entific backwater, a phenomenon with little 
practical purpose. Now scientists are saying 
it may change our lives. “It shows all the 
dreams we have had can come true. The 
sky is the limit,” said one theorist. We’re 
moving from an age of things to an age of 
thoughts, of mind over matter. It is the 
mind of man—free to invent, free to experi- 
ment, free to dream—that will shape the 
economy and the world of the future. 

Permit me to offer in closing one final 
message, and it’s a message from my heart. 
If you heard my radio talk last Saturday, 
then you'll know about a new report on 
drug use by America’s students, including 
high school students like you. 

We’ve had so much bad news about drugs 
lately, but if you want some good news, just 
listen. According to the report released by 
our Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 
ices, Dr. Otis Bowen, last year, for the first 
time since these surveys began, a substan- 
tially smaller number of high school stu- 
dents—one third smaller—acknowledged 
current use of cocaine than acknowledged 
it the year before. And cocaine is no longer 
fashionable—far from it. Ninety-seven per- 
cent of the students surveyed disapproved 
of regular cocaine use, while 87 percent 
disapproved of even trying it. The use of 
marijuana and amphetamines is also down. 

What it all means is this: America’s young 
people are getting the message. Drugs are 
ugly. Drugs are nothing to brag about. 
Drugs kill. And this is so important as you 
look to the future. You see, in the 21st cen- 
tury, staying employed will mean more 
than just knowing something. It will mean 


being able to keep on learning. It will mean 
having character and discipline and being 
proud of yourselves. There won’t be oppor- 
tunities in years to come for those who 
handicap themselves with drug use now. 

My young friends, you’ve done so much 
already, turning this school around, learning 
to learn, and learning to look to the future 
with confidence. I can’t tell you how proud 
I am of you. Keep it up. Keep on saying yes 
to life. And when it comes to drugs, take a 
tip from a friend of mine who just happens 
to be named Nancy Reagan: Just say no. 

Thank you. God bless you all. 

Mr. Hairston. Mr. President, I under- 
stand you have a few minutes remaining. 
We have some students out in the audience 
that would like to ask you a few questions. 

The President. Alright. 


Career Planning 


Q. Good morning, Mr. President. My 
name is Felicia Funderburk. I’m the presi- 
dent of Suitland’s Student Government As- 
sociation. One of the most important ques- 
tions facing high school seniors today is 
what college they plan to attend and what 
career goals they plan to pursue. When you 
were a high school senior, what career goals 
did you want to pursue and how did you 
plan for itP And what advice can you give 
young people today as they embark on 
their czreers? 

The President. You’ve asked a question, 
and I know you're expecting an answer 
saying something about having decided to 
do something or other. No, I’m delighted to 
answer this and encourage you—don’t be 
concerned because you haven’t made up 
your mind. I graduated from college with a 
degree in economics and sociology and still 
had not been able to pin down exactly what 
I wanted to do. Now, at that time, I must 
say, the demand was just maybe to get a job 
of any kind, because I graduated at the very 
depth of the Great Depression—1932. And 
so, you thought anything might be—but it 
wasn’t until I went back to my summer job 
to get a little money to go job-hunting after 
I graduated. 

My summer job was lifeguarding at a 
river beach in my hometown. And there 
were people who came out from the city 
and corporate heads and so forth with their 
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families every summer. And I taught their 
children to swim and so forth. And there 
weren’t as many by 1932 with the result of 
what had happened in the Crash. But one 
was there, and he told me that if I could 
tell him what I wanted to do he had con- 
tacts with a number of businesses and areas. 
He would do what he could to get me a job. 
But he said, “You’ve got to come back and 
tell me.” And I went home, and I thought, 
and I finally realized that in spite of my 
degree in economics and sociology I wanted 
the theatrical world. 

Now, there in the middle of Illinois, I 
didn’t have the nerve to say I wanted to be 
an actor. [Laughter] But radio was pretty 
new, and I said I wanted to be a sports 
announcer in radio. Well, he told me then, 
he said, “Well, I don’t have any contacts. 
There’s nothing I can do to help you 
there.” But he said, “Maybe that’s better. 
Let me give you some advice.” He gave me 
the best advice I’ve ever had. He said, 
“Now that you’ve determined that, what 
you want to do,” he said, “you start out 
knocking on doors, telling people at those 
doors what you want to do—businesses. And 
someplace along the line, even in this De- 
pression, you'll find someone in a radio sta- 
tion who knows that his business is going to 
depend on bringing younger people into 
the business to carry on. And then you'll get 
a job.” And he says, “Don’t get discouraged 
if you knock on a lot of doors. Remember a 
saleman sometimes has to make 250 calls 
before he makes a sale.” 

It turned out to be the greatest advice I 
was ever given. And sure enough, one day 
in a station in Davenport, Iowa, turned 
down because they had just hired an an- 
nouncer the day before—and where was I? 
Why didn’t I know they were looking for 
one? On the way out, after a number of 
turndowns, I said to myself aloud, “How do 
you get to be a radio announcer if you can’t 
even get a job in the station?” Well, I’ve 
left out one thing. He had told me, “Don’t 
ask to be a sports announcer.” He said, 
“Just ask for anything, because you believe 
in the future of radio—anything inside the 
station—and then take your chances on 
there from getting to what you want.” 

Well, I got to the elevator, and fortunate- 
ly, the program director that I’d been inter- 
viewed by was arthritic, because I heard 
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the thump of his canes coming down the 
floor before the elevator arrived. And he 
was yelling to me to stop and wait. And I 
did, and he asked me, “What was that you 
said about sports?” And I told him that 
that’s what my ambition was. And he said, 
“What do you know about football?” I said, 
“IT played it 8 years.” And he said, “Could 
you tell me about a game and make me see 
it?” I said, “I think so.” 

He stood me in front of a microphone in 
a studio. He said, “When the red light goes 
on, you start broadcasting an imaginary 
football game.” He said, “I’ll be in another 
room listening.” And I remembered a game 
we played the year before, my senior year. 
We won in the last 20 seconds of the game 
with a long touchdown run and so forth. 
And I could remember enough of the 
names so that I wouldn’t have to fish for 
names in broadcasting it. So, I started us out 
in the fourth quarter, with the long, blue 
shadow settling over the field, and back in 
our own 35 yard line. Here’s the play—has 
the ball going wide out to the right, cuts 
back in over—so forth and so on. [Laughter] 
He walked back into the studio, and he 
said, “Be here Saturday. You’re broadcast- 
ing the Iowa-Minnesota football game.” And 
that’s how I started my career as a sports 
announcer. 

I know I’ve taken a long time here, but I 
know that this is a problem at your age— 
that you’re thinking so hard, so many of 
you, what do I want to do? And don’t let it 
bother you that you haven’t made that deci- 
sion yet. You'll change your mind many 
times before it comes the right moment. 
But then when it comes, just knock on the 
door, whatever you’ve chosen to do, and 
ask until you find somebody that'll let you 
in 


Q. Thank you very much. 
The President. 1 didn’t mean to make a 


second speech, but you touched a nerve. 
[Laughter] 


Political Participation 


Q. Good morning, Mr. President. My 
name is Victoria Bell, and I’m a member of 
the graduating class of 1988. Those of us 
who are of age have registered to vote. 
Could you please give us some advice on 
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what a young person’s role should be in 
politics today? 

The President. Your role should be in— 
what is itP I didn’t—— 

Q. On what a young person’s role should 
be in politics today. 

The President. In politics? Well, it was 
the last thing I thought I would ever end 
up in. [Laughter] I had completely different 
thoughts for most of my life. But I think 
what you should recognize is this—there is 
a little figure that says something. The 18- 
to 24-year-old group of young people hap- 
pens to be the lowest bracket with regard 
to voting, the smallest percentage of that 
bracket votes. We have a society that is 
unique in the world. It is based on the fact 
that we the people are the Government. 
Our Constitution differs from all but one 
other Constitution in the world. Our Consti- 
tution isn’t the Government telling the 
people what their privileges are: Our Con- 
stitution is we, the people telling the Gov- 
ernment what it can do. 

Now, government of that kind can only 
work if people participate. So, whether 
you're interested in ever becoming in- 
volved in politics yourself, participate by 
that most fundamental thing of voting. But 
also when you make up your mind, the 
thing that you believe in, and whether it’s 
party or what philosophy, then partici- 
pate—volunteer in campaigns to be of help, 
to really participate in what the Govern- 
ment or who is going to be in the govern- 
ment. And then, if from that experience 
you find that you want to actually engage in 
the issues of the day and having a say about 
them, then you look around and pick where 
is the nearest and most available way or 
level of government and office that you can 
begin by seeking public office. 

And then, when you get that public 
office, make up your mind—I have told a 
Cabinet as a Governor of California and a 
Cabinet as the President of the United 
States, in discussing all the issues and what 
we're going to do about something, don’t 
anyone tell me what the best political way 
is. I don’t want to hear what is right or 
wrong politically. I want to hear what is 
right or wrong morally about the issue and 
what we should do, and make that your 
goal as a participant in government. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 


Federal Role in Education 


Q. Good morning, Mr. President. My 
name is Larry Bradford. I’m a student with 
the visual and performing arts program. My 
question to you today is: Based on what you 
learned of our school today, what educa- 
tional programs and policies will your ad- 
ministration be advocating? 

The President. What educational pro- 
grams? 

Q. What educational programs and poli- 
cies will your administration be advocating? 

The President. Well, I probably should 
turn that question over to the Secretary of 
Education, who is experienced in it, but I 
would just take a chance myself—if he 
wants to add anything to this. I think that 
the first thing we at the Federal level must 
recognize is that our great system of educa- 
tion is managed by and run by the people 
at the local and State level. And the Federal 
Government should be of help where it 
can, but it should not involve itself in trying 
to dictate to the schools of America. 

Do you want to add to that, Bill? 

Secretary Bennett. Couldn’t say it better 
myself. That’s for sure. [Laughter] 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Secretary Bennett. Maybe I would just 
underline what you said in your remarks, 
Mr. President. I think you will see emphasis 
from us on the point that we heard from 
this table: accountability, choice, high ex- 
pectations to help the kind of local effort 
we see here be duplicated all around the 
country. 

The President. We have a great diversity 
in our education across this great land—in 
more than education, in the land itself—and 
that is valuable to us. 


Soviet-U.S. Relations 


. Good morning, Mr. President. My 
name is Audrell Cabiness, and I’m an elev- 
enth-grader here at Suitland. What could 
future leaders do to ensure the prevention 
of nuclear war? 

The President. Well, wait a minute. I 
have a little trouble with—— 

Q. What could future leaders do to 
ensure the prevention of nuclear war? 

The President. What can we all do with 
regard to preventing a war? Is that what 
you're talking about? 
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Q. Yes. 

The President. Well, having seen four of 
them in my lifetime, I’m hoping and pray- 
ing that we can avoid one. But I do know 
this: We have to be practical. We have to 
be realistic. We have to be totally in favor 
of peace ourselves and doing all that we can 
to maintain peace. 

My first words in my meeting with Gor- 
bachev in Geneva, Switzerland—when he 
and I met in a room, just the two of us 
and—well, with interpreters—I said to him 
that we were in a unique situation, the two 
of us from these two great powers, that we 
could perhaps bring on a war or we could 
bring on peace for the world. And I said I 
think what we have to recognize is we mis- 
trust each other. And we are both heavily 
armed. And I said we don’t mistrust each 
other, because we’re armed. We’re armed, 
because we mistrust each other. And so, our 
goal—even though we're going to talk 
about trying to reduce weapons and lower 
the military threat—that our main goal 
must be to eliminate the mistrust that has 
caused us to build those armaments. And I 
think that this country—we have an order 
now to maintain peace. 

The great seal of the United States, with 
the eagle and its head turned—in one claw 
has arrows and in the other claw has the 
olive branch, designating peace. The older 
seal, the one on my desk in the Oval 
Office—because it’s an old, old desk—the 
eagle is looking at the claw with the arrows. 
On the ceiling—because the building is 
newer—on that seal, the eagle is looking at 
the claw with the olive branch. 

Harry Truman, after World War II decid- 
ed that our seal should be changed and that 
our eagle, our bird, should be looking at 
peace, not war. But at the same time, right 
now I’m trying to convince the Congress— 
we have made great strides in this first 
treaty that has ever been signed of the 
actual elimination of arms—has come about 
because we revealed to the world that we 
were going to deal from strength, that they 
could have their choice: engage in an arms 
race with us or join us in eliminating the 
causes of armament. And so, we’re pursuing 
that. And it’s been successful so far, because 
after several years of turndown, we have 
signed the first treaty that ever eliminated 
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a total system of nuclear weapons. And 
that’s—— 
Q. Thank you. 


U.S. Trade Deficit 


Q. Good morning, Mr. President. My 
name is Keith Emory, and I’m a senior in 
the comprehensive school program. My 
question for you deals with a major issue in 
the United States: the issue of the balance 
of trading. What steps do you think the U.S. 
Government can take to correct the many 
trade imbalances that we have with foreign 
countries? 

The President. We're taking those steps 
as much as we can. But let me point some- 
thing out. I happen to be one who believes 
that the imbalance in trade is not the terri- 
ble thing that it has been portrayed. Grant- 
ed that we would like to export more, but 
for 100 years—while this country of ours 
was becoming the great economic power 
that it is—for all those 100 years, we had an 
imbalance of trade as we have now. We’re 
the greatest exporter in the world. Now, I 
could caution you, too: Sometimes our stat- 
isticians don’t use all the figures they 
should. For example, by the number of dol- 
lars of exports that we have does not in- 
clude services, just things that are made to 
sell. I think there might be a little differ- 
ence if we realized how much money 
comes in from abroad to insurance compa- 
nies that sell insurance abroad, the services 
of that kind. And it would balance up a 
little better. 

But if we’re going to be the greatest ex- 
porter, we must recognize the right of 
other countries to export, too, and therefore 
we're an importer. And I’ve always—this 
comes, I guess, from that degree in eco- 
nomics I got—I’ve always believed that 
people in America who feel free to buy 
foreign products—import foreign goods of 
some kind or another—that’s their right to 
do that. And those people, at the same time 
that they’re sending money abroad, they’re 
replacing that money with a product that 
has an actual money worth. And it’s not 
that the Government is involved in that. 
Where the Government is involved is—we 
have people in our Congress today who 
want protectionism, high tariffs that will 
keep people from being able to sell goods 
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in our country without realizing that they 
can retaliate and then have high tariffs 
against us selling abroad. 

Back in that Great Depression that I 
mentioned earlier, in 1932, two great mis- 
takes were made in this country and by this 
country. One, we introduced a thing called 
the Smoot-Hawley tariff, which made it vir- 
tually impossible for anyone to sell anything 
in America, and that simply spread the 
Great Depression around the world. And 
the only thing that ended the Great De- 
pression was World War II. And that was 
one lesson. 

The second lesson was the Congress of 
the United States also then increased the 
income taxes tremendously from one brack- 
et of 1% percent to 9 percent, from some- 
thing like around 20 percent to 63 percent. 
And immediately, the total amount of reve- 
nue that the Government was getting was 
reduced, even though the rates were 


higher. And so, what we're fighting for is 
free and fair trade around the world, and 
we’ve made great progress with some of 
our trading partners who did have re- 
straints and restrictions. But that open, free 


trade and, as I continue to insist, low tax 
rates here on ourselves in our own country, 
to increase the incentive of people to earn 
more—we have reduced the taxes in our 
administration, and the total amount of rev- 
enue the Government is getting from that 
tax has increased mightily. 

About 1,000 years ago, a man named ibn 
Khaldun said in the beginning of the 
empire, the rates were low and the revenue 
was high. At the end of the empire, the 
rates were high and the revenue was low. 
So, we’re going to stick with what we’re 
trying to do, and we can use all the help 
that you'll give us. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 


The Administration’s Accomplishments 


Q. Good morning, Mr. President. I am 
Len Walder, a freshman in the University 
High School. My question to you is this: 
What do you feel was your major accom- 
plishment as President, and what would you 
most like to be remembered for as Presi- 
dent of the United States? 

The President. Well, I'd just like to be 
remembered. [Laughter] But, well, I'd be 
satisfied if they just would say I did my 


best. But now, wait a minute here. You got 
me so off base here on the first part of that 
question—what—oh, what accomplishment? 
It’s rather difficult to pick things out of all 
the things that we tried to turn around and 
change. The economy was in a shambles 
when we came here. We were in a great 
recession. Interest rates were sky high, and 
inflation was in double digits. We turned all 
that around. And for 61 months we have 
had an economic expansion which is the 
longest period in the history of our nation 
for an economic expansion. But with all of 
that, I think I’d rather be remembered for 
the fact that not too many years ago there 
was a great pessimism in our country, and 
people were very critical, and people didn’t 
seem to be very proud of the flag anymore. 
And today what I get in the mail and what 
I hear from people when I get out of Wash- 
ington is that once again they’re proud to 
be Americans. And if I had anything to do 
with that, that’s what I would be most 
proud of—that once again—— 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 

The President. Well, just one line to finish 
now, and I appreciate very much and 
apologize for the length of my answers. But 
this thing about America—I got a letter 
from a man the other day, and Ill share it 
with you. This man said you can go to live 
in Turkey, but you can’t become a Turk. 
You can go to live in Japan, but you cannot 
become Japanese—or Germany or France— 
and named all the others. But he said 
anyone from any corner of the world can 
come to America and become an American. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:50 a.m. in 
the school auditorium. : 


Remarks to Civic Leaders at a White 
House Briefing on Aid to the 
Nicaraguan Democratic Resistance 


January 20, 1988 


Thank you all very much, and welcome 
to the White House. I often like to start this 
sort of an event with a joke or an anecdote, 
but somehow I don’t think that’s appropri- 
ate today. The issue we’re here to discuss is 
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perhaps one of the most serious we’ll have 
to face and make a decision on. 

As you know, Congress will be voting 
soon on continued aid to the democratic 
resistance forces in Nicaragua, the contras, 
as they call them, or freedom fighters, as I 
call them. And if aid doesn’t pass, those in 
Congress who oppose aid to the freedom 
fighters have made it very plain that they 
will not allow another vote on this issue to 
come to the floor. We’re at a critical junc- 
ture: If Congress votes down aid this time, 
the decision may well be irrevocable. And if 
that happens, it’s my great fear that we will 
have abandoned all hope for democracy in 
Nicaragua and peace in Central America. 

Last weekend the leaders of the five Cen- 
tral American nations met to examine com- 
pliance with the Guatemala accord. There’s 
no doubt as to their conclusion: The Sandi- 
nistas are the biggest obstacle to fulfillment 
of the plan and to peace and democracy in 
that region. While the four Central Ameri- 
can democracies are in substantial compli- 
ance, the Sandinistas are nowhere near. 
Even the Sandinistas had to admit as much, 
issuing a separate declaration that outlined 
additional steps they felt compelled to an- 
nounce so as to put their behavior in a 
better light. 

I want to talk to you today about why we 
must keep the pressure on the Sandinistas 
so that they can’t reverse course, so they 
keep walking down that road to democracy. 
Because each step they have taken, each 
reluctant reform, is still easily undone. 
Daniel Ortega has said that his revolution is 
irreversible. Our goal in Nicaragua must be 
to make democracy irreversible. 

We welcome the Sandinistas’ new prom- 
ises to abide by the peace plan, and we 
must hold them to their word. We must 
make sure that each time the Sandinistas 
walk through a new door toward democra- 
cy we close it behind them—and keep it 
closed. Only the freedom fighters can do 
that, only they can be our insurance policy 
for democracy in Central America. 

Some say that the freedom fighters are 
not necessary to keep the pressure on, that 
the spotlight of world opinion and the San- 
dinistas’ sworn commitment to the Guate- 
mala accord are enough. Well, perhaps it’s 
worth reviewing the historical record to see 
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just how much faith we can put in Sandi- 
nista promises. 

As I pointed out in my recent address to 
the Organization of American States, we al- 
ready have a negotiated settlement with 
the Sandinistas—the settlement of 1979—in 
which the United States, together with the 
other members of the OAS, took the un- 
precedented action of withdrawing recogni- 
tion from a sitting government—the 
Somoza government—and helped bring the 
Sandinistas to power. As part of that settle- 
ment, the Sandinistas promised—and I’m 
citing from documents signed by the Sandi- 
nistas—‘“free elections, a broad-based demo- 
cratic government, full guarantee of human 
rights, fundamental liberties, freedom of re- 
ligion, union rights, a mixed economy, an 
independent foreign policy of nonalign- 
ment, and a minimum permanent military 
corps.” 

It’s simply stating the obvious to point out 
that the Sandinistas have not honored a 
single one of those promises to the other 
nations of the Organization of American 
States. What isn’t as widely understood, 
however, is that we now have documented 
proof that they never intended to. Barely 2 
months after assuming power, the Sandi- 
nista leadership met secretly to draft a 
report known as the “72-hour document,” 
outlining their plans to establish a Commu- 
nist dictatorship in Nicaragua and spread 
subversion throughout Central America. 

The Sandinistas and their supporters say 
it was the belligerence of the United States 
that forced them to go back on their prom- 
ises, just as they now put all of the blame 
for their shortcomings on the freedom 
fighters. But again, let’s examine the histori- 
cal record. 

Only a day after the Sandinistas finished 
meeting secretly to draft the “72-hour docu- 
ment,” President Carter received Daniel 
Ortega in the White House and offered his 
new government our friendship and help. 
But while we sent the Sandinistas over $100 
million in aid—more than any other coun- 
try—and arranged for hundreds of millions 
of dollars of loans, the Sandinistas were busy 
carrying out their plans to eliminate human 
rights and impose a Marxist totalitarian 
regime in Nicaragua. 
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Six months after the meeting in the 
White House, while the United States aid 
was still flowing, several Sandinista com- 
mandantes took their first official trip to 
Moscow, the first of many, and signed a 
communique with the Soviet Communist 
Party, expressing support for the foreign 
policy goals of the Soviet Union. But that, 
one might say, was merely the paperwork; 
already Soviet military planners were in 
Nicaragua. 

Over 30 new military bases were either 
built or in the process of construction by 
the time I came into office in 1981. The 
Sandinista army was becoming the largest, 
best supplied in all Central America, and 
the Sandinistas were already assisting the 
Communist guerrillas in El Salvador—all 
while American aid flowed to Nicaragua, 
while our hand was extended in friendship. 

I could go on to detail the systematic 
crushing of all human rights, the torture of 
dissidents, and the swelling population of 
political prisoners, the tragedy of hundreds 
of thousands of Nicaraguan refugees flood- 
ing into Costa Rica and Honduras, nearly 1 
out of every 10 Nicaraguans is now a refu- 
gee. But the record of Sandinista totalitari- 
anism is well known by now. The human 
destruction of communism on the American 
mainland is well documented and acknowl- 
edged by all sides in this debate. 

My purpose here is to ask a simple ques- 
tion: How can we expect a regime that has 
compiled such a history of broken promises, 
of outright deceit, to abide by the terms of 
the Guatemala accord unless we keep up 
the pressure by continuing to aid the free- 
dom fighters? 

Recently, Daniel Ortega was up here in 
Washington talking with Members of Con- 
gress, giving them assurances of his commit- 
ment to the Guatemala accord. But we 
know now, from the testimony of a high- 
level Sandinista defector, Major Roger Mi- 
randa, that even while Daniel Ortega was 
making those promises, the Sandinistas 
were planning with the Cubans and Soviets 
to increase their Armed Forces to 
600,000—that’s one out of every five men, 
women, and children in the country. 

Shortly after Major Miranda made his 
revelations public, Defense Minister Hum- 
berto Ortega confirmed them, including 
Sandinista plans to acquire advanced MiG 


fighter planes, missiles, and artillery. “Sev- 
eral thousand Nicaraguans,” he said, “are 
now taking courses in the Soviet Union and 
other Socialist countries to learn to operate 
the new weapons systems.” And the Sandi- 
nistas are now developing military facilities 
that could serve as a launching stage for the 
Soviet Tu-95 BEAR bomber, a bomber 
whose range reaches well inside the conti- 
nental United States. 

All this, it now turns out, while Daniel 
Ortega was in the halls of our Congress 
talking peace. There’s a saying I remember 
from my childhood—and I’m sure you all 
do, too—that goes “Fool me once, shame on 
you. Fool me twice, shame on me.” But 
what of the third, fourth, and the fifth 
timesP How does one explain such willful 
gullibility? 

Now the Sandinistas have made more 
promises. We welcome their promises to lift 
the state of siege, meet face-to-face with 
freedom fighters, hold local elections, and 
release some political prisoners; and we 
must hold them to those promises. But 
these limited steps, which still do not bring 
them into compliance with the Guatemala 
accord, were taken with extreme reluctance 
and only after the Sandinistas had been told 
by certain U.S. Congressmen that failure to 
do so would result in renewed aid for the 
freedom fighters. 

Was there ever a better argument for 
aid? It’s only the freedom fighters, and the 
pressure they’ve brought to bear on the 
Sandinistas, that has brought us this far. It’s 
only the freedom fighters that can push the 
Sandinistas so far down the road to democ- 
racy that they never go back. 

The fact is that even if they carry out the 
steps they’ve announced, the Sandinistas 
are still a long way from compliance with 
the Guatemala accord. Nearly 6 months 
after signing, nearly 3 months after the 
agreed-upon deadline for compliance, thou- 
sands of political prisoners are in Sandinista 
prisons and will remain there even under 
the newly announced partial amnesty. Op- 
position groups and human rights activists 
are harassed and beaten by government 
mobs. Perhaps the best indication of the 
Sandinistas’ true inclinations was the arrest 
and intimidation last week of seven leaders 
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of the democratic opposition, released only 
after a storm of international protest. 

Some in this country talk as if the Sandi- 
nistas would reform if we’d just let them 
alone. But that’s not what the Sandinistas 
themselves say. Just 5 weeks ago, Daniel 
Ortega made his true intentions clear. Even 
if there were elections in Nicaragua and the 
Sandinistas lost, he said, they would never 
give up power. 

Those who want to cut off funding for the 
freedom fighters are going to have to ex- 
plain how Daniel Ortega doesn’t really 
mean what he says. They’re going to have 
to explain that the Sandinistas don’t really 
mean what they say when they talk of turn- 
ing all of Central America into one “revolu- 
tionary fire” and boasting of carrying their 
fight into Latin America and Mexico. 

Because right now, what stands between 
the Sandinistas and their stated intentions, 
what stands in the way of a Soviet base 
camp in Central America, are the Nicara- 
guan freedom fighters. It’s clear that it’s the 
freedom fighters, and only the freedom 
fighters, that have brought the Sandinistas 
to the negotiating table and have wrung 
from them the limited reforms they’ve 
made. Without the freedom fighters, the 
hope of democracy in Nicaragua would be 
lost. The consolidation of totalitarian power 
would be complete, and the Soviets would 
have already succeeded in establishing an- 
other Cuba—this time on the American 
mainland 


The Soviets have made their choice. They 
and their allies have poured billions of dol- 
lars of military aid into Nicaragua, at least 
20 times more than the United States Con- 
gress has given to the forces of the demo- 
cratic resistance. Next month the American 
Congress and the American people will 
have to make their choice, too. 

As I said, this is the moment of truth, the 
make-or-break vote on the freedom fight- 
ers. If we abandon them now, if Congress 
votes down aid, we will be abandoning the 
only real cause for peace and freedom in 
Nicaragua. We will be consigning the peace 
process to an obscure footnote in history 
and handing the Soviet Union one of its 
greatest strategic victories since World War 
Il. 

Throughout history, one of our greatest 
fortunes and greatest strengths as a nation 
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has been that we’re protected on either 
side by two vast oceans. For almost two 
centuries, we have not experienced the 
tragedy of foreign aggression on our main- 
land. And today we can boast that the thou- 
sands of miles of borders that separate us 
and our neighbors lie unarmed and unforti- 
fied. Yes, we’ve been blessed by history, but 
that should not make us complacent now 
that a real—and if we don’t act to stop it— 
irreversible danger is developing to our 
south. 

Imagine the effect on U.S. national securi- 
ty if the Sandinista vision of a Communist 
Central America is realized and Mexico is 
threatened. Imagine if, for the first time in 
this century, we had to concern ourselves 
with a security threat on our southern 
border. Imagine our vital sealanes through 
the Gulf put in jeopardy. The kind of tur- 
moil that exists in the Persian Gulf cannot 
be allowed to exist in the Gulf of Mexico. 

It is willfully naive to think the Soviet 
Union, beset by a crisis in its own economy, 
would be pouring billions of dollars into a 
country on the other side of the world if 
they didn’t see great opportunities there. 
It’s time to realize that the Sandinista Com- 
munists and their Soviet mentors are seri- 
ous people with serious objectives. It’s time 
we got serious, too. 

This vote will be remembered by the 
American people either as the time we 
acted to support freedom and kept our 
mainland secure or as the beginning of one 
of America’s most tragic mistakes. Of 
course, the consequences for Latin America 
would be even worse. An emboldened 
Communist left would once again step up 
the offensive in El Salvador, Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, and Honduras. The tide of de- 
mocracy would be reversed as the region 
descended into a cycle of left-wing violence 
and military repression. Democracy, caught 
in the crossfire, would not survive long. 

But all this is unnecessary. If we support 
those fighting for freedom and democracy 
in Nicaragua, we can keep the peace proc- 
ess on track. We can keep pressure on the 
Sandinistas to honor the peace plan. We can 
keep the forward movement of democracy 
in Latin America safe. And we can prevent 
the crisis in U.S. national security I de- 
scribed from taking place. 
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You know, we’ve heard a lot about how 
the freedom fighters will never be an effec- 
tive fighting force. Well, the latest oper- 
ation against the Las Mifias area disproved 
that once and for all. Over 7,000 freedom 
fighters took part in a surprise attack on 
major military targets and Sandinista gold 
and silver mines—a source of hard currency 
for the bankrupt Sandinista economy. In 
the process, they demolished enemy bar- 
racks and overran enemy headquarters. 
They blew up ammunition dumps and pe- 
troleum tanks, destroyed hydroelectric 
plants, and decommissioned permanently a 
radar installation the Sandinistas had used 
to coordinate air strikes against the freedom 
fighters. 

If the Communist guerrillas in El Salva- 
dor mounted such a successful attack, you 
can imagine the headlines, all the people 
calling for us to cut our losses and get out, 
to accept the “will of the people.” That the 
freedom fighters can count [mount] such a 
major operation, moving thousands of 


troops in secret throughout the length of 
the country, demonstrates their support 


among the Nicaraguan people. With our 
support, the cause of freedom and democra- 
cy can prevail. 

Probably the most important revelation 
of Major Miranda was the extent of corrup- 
tion in the Sandinista regime. While the 
people go ragged and hungry, denied even 
basic foodstuffs, the Sandinistas milk their 
country for huge profits. Humberto Ortega 
alone has skimmed $1% million and put it 
into a secret bank account in Switzerland. 

No, it’s the corrupt dictators of the Sandi- 
nista regime that have no popular support. 
That’s why they must be. sustained by bil- 
lions of dollars of Soviet-bloc aid. The true 
sentiments of the Nicaraguan people were 
seen recently when 10,000 people thronged 
the streets of Managua to demonstrate 
against the Sandinistas. And believe me, it 
took real courage for those brave souls to 
openiy defy such a brutal regime. 

The freedom tide that has swept Latin 
America is pushing up against the borders 
of Nicaragua. It can go either way, and this 
vote coming up in 2 weeks will be decisive. 
We have seen with the recent treaty we 
signed on INF missiles what we can accom- 
plish if we negotiate from a position of 
strength. We have seen in Afghanistan how 


the brave resistance of the Mujahidin is 
forcing the Soviet Union to look for a politi- 
cal solution. We must keep the pressure on 
in Nicaragua. We must not let up until de- 
mocracy has taken such firm root that no 
one can ever pull it out. 

The majority of the aid that I will be 
requesting from Congress is for nonlethal 
assistance to keep the freedom fighters a 
viable force until democracy is irreversible 
in Nicaragua. As I said, the Communist San- 
dinistas have made their choice. Now we 
must make ours: a future of freedom and 
democracy for Nicaragua and its neighbors 
and peace throughout the region or tur- 
moil, revolution and unrest, and a steady 
advance of Soviet military might toward 
our southern border. That’s the choice. 
There’s no middle way. 

Let’s make certain that those who come 
after us say we made the right choice, that 
when it came time to decide we stood up 
for freedom and peace—we acted before it 
was too late, while the costs were still small, 
to do what was necessary to support democ- 
racy and protect the national security of the 
United States. 

Thank you all very much, and God bless 
you. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:04 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 


Written Responses to Questions 
Submitted by Mainichi Shimbun of 
Japan 

January 19, 1988 


Death of Daisuke Yamauchi 


Before we turn to matters of policy, let 
me express to you my condolences on the 
untimely loss of the president of the Maini- 
chi Newspapers, Mr. Daisuke Yamauchi. 
Mr. Yamauchi knew the United States well, 
and as Mainichi’s bureau chief in Washing- 
ton, and before that as one of the first Japa- 
nese particpants in the Fulbright fellowship 
program, he fostered the close ties that 
have come to mark our countries’ mutual 
relations over the years. He was also one of 
the founders of the Fulbright Alumni Asso- 
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ciation in Japan and its first president. Mr. 
Yamauchi was an outstanding journalist and 
a great friend of the United States. He will 
be missed. 

Soviet-U.S. Relations 


Q. First of all, please allow me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to congratulate you on your signing of 
the INF treaty at the U.S.-U.S.S.R. summit. 
We, the Japanese people, are especially 
grateful that the principle of global zero has 
prevailed. 

Now, how would you assess the present 
status of the START negotiations? Will the 
treaty be ready for signature when you visit 
Moscow? 

On the other hand, some of us in Japan 
feel that the advent of the new superpower 
relationship might mean the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. are staring to talk over our 
heads, so to speak. Would you tell me how 
you look at the superpower relationship from 
now on as well as its implications to the U.S. 
allies? 

The President. My recent meeting with 
General Secretary Gorbachev in Washing- 
ton resulted in considerable progress 
toward imy 2menting our goal of 50-per- 
cent reductions in U.S. and Soviet strategic 
offensive arms. We agreed that we would 
instruct our negotiators in Geneva to work 
toward the completion of a treaty and relat- 
ed documents at the earliest possible date— 
if possible, in time for signature during our 
meeting in Moscow in the first half of 1988. 

I don’t wish to underestimate the difficul- 
ties of this task. In particular, a START 
agreement presents difficult verification 
challenges that go well beyond those we 
faced in INF. However, a START agree- 
ment has always been a high priority of 
mine and would constitute an _ historic 
achievement. If the Soviets show a similar 
commitment to reductions in strategic of- 
fensive arms and don’t attempt to hold such 
reductions hostage to restrictions that 
would cripple SDI, we can conclude an ef- 
fectively verifiable START agreement. 

I firmly believe the achievements to date 
in U.S.-Soviet relations would not have been 
possible without the close consultations and 
unity of purpose between the United States 
and our allies, both in Europe and in Asia. 
Through this cooperation we have been 
able to send a clear message to Moscow that 
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the Western alliance—and when I use that 
term I have very much in mind our allies in 
Asia as well as NATO—remains solid and 
committed to a realistic security policy vis- 
a-vis the Soviet Union. We have always 
valued highly the advice and support of 
your government as we have pursued our 
dialog with Moscow and will continue to do 
so in the future. Prime Minister Takeshita 
and I had a full exchange of views on the 
appropriate strategy for dealing with Mr. 
Gorbachev when we met in Washington. 


The International Economy 


Q. In the field of world economy, the 
dollar exchange rate is coming down again, 
and stock markets have not quite stabilized 
yet. What would be your outlook for the 
world economy in 1988? What would you 
want Japan, West Germany, and other part- 
ners to do? 

The President. In the coming year, as our 
trading sectors more fully adjust to the 
strong exchange rate signals of the last 2 
years, we expect to see continued adjust- 
ments in real external imbalances, greater 
stability in exchange rates, a reduction in 
uncertainties facing traders, and an im- 
proved outlook for investment in our re- 
spective economies. 

In the United States, we are reducing the 
budget deficit and the private sector is ex- 
panding exports. United States fiscal and 
monetary policies are encouraging real eco- 
nomic growth, a decline in the trade deficit, 
and a more stable dollar. 

We would ask other countries to pursue 
the best interests of their consumers by 
breaking down the structural and policy 
barriers to imports that prevent them from 
enjoying a higher standard of living. Other 
nations also need to build up their domestic 
infrastructure and generally invest more in 
their own economies. 


Japan-U.S. Relations 


Q. What did you achieve through your 
talks with Prime Minister Takeshita of 
Japan during his first visit here as our Pre- 
mier? What sort of personal relationship did 
you establish with him? 

May I take this opportunity to ask you 
your assessment of the U.S.-Japan relation- 
ship at present? How would you like to see 
it develop during 1988? 
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The President. Prime Minister Takeshita 
and I achieved a reaffirmation of the impor- 
tance of U.S.-Japan relations not only to our 
two countries but to the world. We contin- 
ued to demonstrate to the world the value 
of U.S.-Japan cooperation as allies and part- 
ners to global peace and prosperity. 

I met with Prime Minister Takeshita 
when he was Minister of Finance, and since 
he became Prime Minister we have com- 
municated on several occasions and ex- 
changed personal messages. So, it is fair to 
say we had already established a personal 
relationship before our recent meeting. If I 
were to characterize that relationship, I 
would describe it as the sort of personal 
relationship one would expect between the 
leaders of two of the world’s largest democ- 
racies and the two largest free economies, a 
relationship based on shared values and in- 
terests and mutual trust and respect. 

United States-Japan relations are solid. 
There is hardly an important issue, multilat- 
eral or bilateral, on which we do not consult 
closely and cooperate. We have certain 
trade differences, but we are addressing 
them cooperatively, as friends and allies. 
We will continue to do so. 

I expect that the United States and Japan 
will continue to consult and cooperate 
closely on a wide range of bilateral and 
global issues. Not only do we share values 
and interests, our economies are inextrica- 
bly entwined, and neither country wants to 
see relations unravel. I can assure you we 
are working hard to make sure the bonds 
between us remain strong. 

Q. Retaliatory measures hammered out 
by the Congress against Kansai Airport 
issue, as well as Toshiba and semiconductor 
sanctions, and demands for liberalization of 
import of rice and other agricultural prod- 
ucts are proving to be highly sensitive in 
Japan, imbued with emotional undertones, 
making it difficult for Prime Minister Take- 
shita to implement necessary policy 
changes. 

Would there, after all, not be any possibil- 
ity of compromise conceivable, such as a 
linkage of sorts between Japan’s adoption of 
a decidely domestic expansionist policy and 
lessening of these U.S. demands? 

The President. Trade issues in both our 
countries are often highly sensitive. In deal- 
ing with these issues, we should seek solu- 


tions that are in the overall best interest of 
each nation and the international economy 
and not allow protectionist pressures to 
hold sway. Japan’s expansionary economic 
policy is part of a coordinated effort to 
reduce external economic imbalances. This 
effort has been endorsed by the Group of 
Seven industrial nations. Increased domestic 
consumption and infrastructure investment 
are not an onerous burden for Japan and 
can help sustain world economic growth. 


Protectionist Legislation 


Q. What would you expect the outcome 
of the congressional discussions of the trade 
bill to beP Would you expect it to be less 
protectionist, in view of the recent econom- 
ic developments? 

The President. 1 would welcome a trade 
bill that is not protectionist. However, the 
current trade bill in Congress still contains 
a number of protectionist proposals. I will 
veto any bill that restricts trade, favors spe- 
cial interests to the detriment of the broad- 
er national interest, or includes procedural 
changes that are protectionist. I have urged 
Congress to jettison the protectionist fea- 
tures of the trade bill. They made little 
sense when originally proposed, and they 
make even less sense today. In my view, 
trade policy should not be confrontational 
but should help open markets, increase 
market incentives and efficiency, and make 
a positive contribution to world economic 
stability. 

The impact of recent economic develop- 
ments is difficult to predict. It is encourag- 
ing that monthly U.S. trade data have 
begun to show significant progress toward 
reducing the deficit. Of course, eliminating 
the deficit will take time. Because of that, 
protectionist sentiment will not go away 
quickly. There is also a deeply held view 
that U.S. markets are far more open to the 
exports of our trading partners than are 
their markets to United States exports. Our 
trading partners should understand and 
support the need of the United States to 
significantly increase exports if protection- 
ism is to be contained. 

How the U.S. Congress will react to eco- 
nomic developments is even more difficult 
to predict. I would hope that Congress will 
reconsider certain protectionist proposals 
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that have passed one or both Houses. My 
opposition to such protectionist measures is 
as strong as ever. 


East Asia 


Q. How would you evaluate the outcome 
of the recent Korean Presidential election? 
Are you optimistic about the Seoul Olympic 
games now? What would be your outlook 
fer another emerging democracy in the 
Philippines? How would you feel about 
Prime Minister Takeshita visiting the Phil- 
ippines before any other country? May. I 
also ask you your outlook for East Asia in 
1988? 

The President. We were pleased that the 
Republic of Korea conducted its Presiden- 
tial election and arrived at a democratic 
outcome. We look forward to working with 
Mr. Roh Tae Woo, the President-elect, and 
will keep open our channels to the opposi- 
tion. Preparations for the Olympics are on 
track. I am pleased to see -that East-bloc 
nations and the Soviet Union have accepted 
invitations. I know that the Republic of 
Korea remains open to compromise on the 
Olympics and hope that North Korea will 
join in this great celebration. 


In the Philippines, President Aquino’s 
government offers the best chance for es- 
tablishing a stable democracy and a pros- 
perous economy. President Aquino enjoys 
broad popular support, and Filipinos per- 
ceive her government as honest and com- 
mitted to justice. There have been many 
accomplishments in the Philippines, includ- 
ing adoption of a new constitution, success- 
ful conduct of congressional elections, and 
restoration of economic growth. Prime Min- 
ister Takeshita’s decision to attend the De- 
cember ASEAN [Association of South East 
Asian Nations] ministerial conference in 
Manila, thereby visiting the Philippines 
before any other country, was an admirable 
demonstration of his government’s support 
for the Aquino government and the ASEAN 
nations. 


I am optimistic regarding prospects for 
the East Asian nations in 1988. I expect 
peaceful and stable relations within the 
region, though Vietnam’s continuing occu- 
pation of Cambodia is unacceptable and 
should be ended without delay. We all hope 
for a relaxation of tensions on the Korean 
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Peninsula and a successful Olympic games, 
developments that could contribute to 
better East-West relations. We must support 
the Aquino government’s efforts to promote 
democracy, stability, and economic reform 
in the Philippines. We must remain resolute 
in maintaining our military preparedness 
against the steady Soviet buildup of forces 
deployed in East Asia. 


I foresee continuing economic growth 
and dynamism for the nations of East Asia 
in 1988. Given our mutual interest and 
desire to cooperate in trade and other mat- 
ters, I see no reason why the East Asian 
nations cannot join with other nations, espe- 
cially the United States and Japan, to 
achieve unprecedented prosperity for the 
betterment of all mandkind. 


Japan-U.S. Relations 


Q. What would be your long-range out- 
look, well into the 21st century, of the U.S.- 
Japan relationship, in terms of the develop- 
ment of the Pacific rim area, as well as for 
the well-being of the world as a whole? At 
the same time, how would you see changes 
in the roles of China and the U.S.S.R. in the 
Pacific area as well as in the whole world of 
the 21st century? 


The President. 1 am very optimistic—and 
with good reason—about the future of U.S.- 
Japan relations in the coming century. Al- 
ready we are close allies. We maintain the 
largest overseas trading relationship in the 
history of the world. And our global inter- 
ests coincide in most areas. The reason this 
remarkable relationship exists is no acci- 
dent; rather, it stems from the fact that our 
two nations share a common set of demo- 
cratic goals and principles and because we 
both believe in the virtues of an open ec»- 
nomic system. I am confident that these 
shared principles and goals will continue to 
guide our two nations, and therefore I am 
equally confident that the excellent rela- 
tions which now exist between the United 
States and Japan will continue to flourish in 
the coming century. In fact, the future of 
the Pacific rim area as a whole appears very 
bright in the next century. 


The principles of free trade and democra- 
cy are spreading throughout the world, 
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even into once dark corners of the Socialist 
world. America and Japan can work togeth- 
er to advance this trend. 


Japan’s Self-Defense Capabilities and 
International Role 


Q. Are you satisfied with Japan’s effort to 
build up her self-defense capabilities? And 
in view of the present level of our defense 
spending, are you satisfied with Japan’s ef- 
forts to increase official development assist- 
ance and other aids to the Third World? 
What sort of contribution would you like to 
see from Japan to the protection of the 
shipping in the Persian Gulf? 


The President. We consider it very im- 
portant that Japan increase its capability to 
defend its homeland, territorial seas and 
skies, and sealanes out to 1,000 nautical 
miles—goals incorporated in Japan’s defense 
planning. We welcome, therefore, the in- 
crease in Japan’s defense budget for the 
coming year, which will enable Japan to 
fund fully the third year of its current 5- 
year defense plan. We are also pleased that 
the budget provides additional funding to 
increase Japan’s support for United States 
forces stationed in Japan. 


We welcome efforts of the Government 
of Japan to increase aid flows and other 
financing for Third World countries. In par- 
ticular, we applaud the plan to double offi- 
cial development assistance by 1990 and 
the commitment to recycle $20 billion over 
3 years to developing countries. 


We are pleased with measures undertak- 
en by the Government of Japan to enhance 
navigational safety and promote peace in 
the Persian Gulf region. Provision of a navi- 
gational aid system, increased aid to Jordan 
and Oman, and funding for United Nations 
peace efforts are concrete signs of Japan’s 
political commitment to Western solidarity 
in our common efforts to assure safe naviga- 
tion and bring peace to the Gulf. 


Note: The questions and answers were re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on January 21. 


Nomination of Chester E. Norris, Jr., 
To Be United States Ambassador to 
Equatorial Guinea 

January 21, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Chester E. Norris, Jr., a 
career member of the Senior Foreign Serv- 
ice, Class of Minister-Counselor, to be Am- 
bassador to the Republic of Equatorial 
Guinea. He would succeed Francis Stephen 
Ruddy. 

Since 1986 Mr. Norris has been Deputy 
Representative of the United States on the 
Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations. Prior to this, he was Deputy Exec- 
utive Director, Secretary of State’s Advisory 
Committee on South Africa at the Depart- 
ment of State in 1986, Economic Counselor 
and acting deputy chief of mission and 
Chargé at the U.S. Embassy in Lagos, Nige- 
ria, 1982-1985; Iranian claims affairs, spe- 
cial commission at the Department of State, 
1981-1982; Minister-Counselor for Econom- 
ic and Commercial Affairs and acting 
deputy chief of mission, Jidda, Saudi Arabia, 
1979-1981; and office director and Acting 
Deputy Assistant Secretary in the Bureau of 
International Organization Affairs at the 
Department of State, 1976-1979. Mr. Norris 
attended the National War College, 1975- 
1976. He was director of the United States 
Trade Centers in London, England, 1972- 
1975, and in Sydney, Australia, 1970-1972. 
Mr. Norris was commercial attaché for the 
U.S. Embassy in Tel Aviv, Israel, 1966- 
1970. Mr. Norris joined the Foreign Service 
in 1965. 

Mr. Norris graduated from the University 
of Maine (B.A., 1951) and attended the U.S. 
Maritime Academy (1946-1947). Mr. Norris 
was born December 1, 1927, in Bangor, 
ME. He is married and resides in New 
York, NY. 


Designation of Lawrence M. Hecker as 
a Member of the Board of Visitors to 
the United States Air Force Academy 


January 21, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to designate Lawrence M. Hecker as a 
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member of the Board of Visitors to the 
United States Air Force Academy, Depart- 
ment of the Air Force, for a term expiring 
December 30, 1990. He will succeed Ter- 
rence O’Donnell. 


Mr. Hecker is currently corporate vice 
president for aviation affairs at Wicat in 
Stamford, CT. Prior to this he was vice 
president of flight operations for Western 
Airlines. From 1984 to 1985, he was senior 
director of flight operations for Air Atlanta, 
Inc. In 1983 he formed Consultants for 
Aviation Training and Operations, an inde- 
pendent consultant group. From 1981 to 
1983, he was vice president of operations at 
Simuflight Training, Inc. 

Mr. Hecker served in the U.S. Navy from 
1942 to 1953. He attended Georgia Tech 
(1940-1941) and the U.S. Coast Guard 
Academy (1941-1943). Mr. Hecker was 
born on May 7, 1923, in New York City. He 
is married, has six children, and resides in 
New Canaan, CT. 


Nomination of Eugene J. McAllister To 
Be an Assistant Secretary of State 


January 21, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Eugene J. McAllister to be 
an Assistant Secretary of State (Economic 
and Business Affairs) at the Department of 
State. He would succeed Douglas W. 
McMinn. 


Since 1985 Mr. McAllister has been Spe- 
cial Assistant to the President and Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Economic Policy 
Council at the White House in Washington, 
DC. Prior to this he was Deputy Assistant 
Director of the Office of Policy Develop- 
ment at the White House, 1983-1985. Mr. 
McAllister was senior policy analyst in the 
Office of Economics and Planning at the 
Office of Management and Budget, 1982- 
1983, and policy analyst for the Director’s 
Office, 1981. He was a Walker fellow in 
economics at the Heritage Foundation, 
1978-1981. 


Mr. McAllister graduated from Loyola 


University of Los Angeles (B.S., 1974) and 
the University of California, Davis (M.A., 
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1976). He was born May 20, 1952, in Bronx, 
NY. He is married and resides in Fairfax, VA. 


Appointment of Roxani M. Gillespie as 
a Member of the Supplemental Health 
Insurance Panel 


January 21, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Roxani M. Gillespie to be a 
member of the Supplemental Health Insur- 
ance Panel. She would succeed Joseph F. 
Murphy. 

Since 1986 Mrs. Gillespie has been insur- 
ance commissioner for the California De- 
partment of Insurance in San Francisco, 
CA, and chief deputy insurance commis- 
sioner, 1983-1986. Prior to this she was cor- 
porate counsel and vice president of the 
Industrial Indemnity Co., in San Francisco. 

Mrs. Gillespie attended the University of 
Athens and Boston College of Law (J.D., 
1967). She was born April 19, 1941, in 
Athens, Greece. Mrs. Gillespie is married, 
has two children, and resides in San Fran- 
cisco, CA. 


Proclamation 5762—American Heart 
Month, 1988 


January 21, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


For more than half of this century, dis- 
eases of the heart and blood vessels, collec- 
tively called cardiovascular diseases, have 
been our Nation’s most serious health prob- 
lem. Last year, these diseases claimed 
973,000 lives, and they caused serious and 
sometimes permanent illness or disability in 
still more Americans. Within this family of 
diseases, the leading killers remained coro- 
nary heart disease, which accounted for 
524,000 deaths, and strokes, which account- 
ed for 148,000 deaths. 

Grim though these statistics may be, 
other statistics indicate that a corner may 








have been turned in 1965. Since then, mor- 
tality rates for all cardiovascular diseases, 
and especially for the two leading killers— 
coronary heart disease and stroke—have 
been moving steadily downward. For exam- 
ple, since 1972, mortality rates for all car- 
diovascular diseases combined have fallen 
by 34 percent, and those for coronary heart 
disease and stroke have declined by 35 per- 
cent and 50 percent respectively. 

One major reason for the decline in car- 
diovascular mortality rates is that more and 
more Americans are modifiying their habits 
in the direction of better cardiovascular 
health. Research has identified factors that 
increase vulnerability to premature coro- 
nary heart disease or stroke, and millions of 
Americans are acting on that knowledge to 
eliminate or ameliorate the risk factors that 
can be modified. These include high blood 
pressure, diabetes, obesity, and sedentary 
living. The National Heart, Lung, and Blood 
Institute, encouraged by the success of its 
National High Blood Pressure Education 
Program, has now launched similar pro- 
grams against two other major risk factors: 
cigarette smoking and elevated blood cho- 
lesterol. 

Today, the person stricken with a heart 
attack has a much better chance of surviv- 
ing the acute episode, thanks to continued 
improvement in diagnosis and treatment. 
More and more of the stricken are reaching 
the hospital alive, thanks to better recogni- 
tion of ominous symptoms, widespread 
teaching of cardiopulmonary resuscitation 
by the American Red Cross and the Ameri- 
can Heart Association, and better-equipped 
emergency vehicles with better-trained 
crews. 

Many individuals and organizations have 
contributed to the past four decades of 
progress against cardiovascular diseases. 
However, two organizations—the federally 
funded Nationai Heart, Lung, and Blood In- 
stitute and the privately supported Ameri- 
can Heart Association—have been in the 
forefront of this national effort. Since 1948, 
the two have worked in close cooperation 
to foster and support increased basic and 
clinical research in the cardiovascular field, 
to train new research scientists and clini- 
cians, and to participate in a wide variety of 
community service and public and profes- 
sional information activities. Through their 
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efforts, Americans have become more 
aware of what they can do to live healthier 
lives. 

Much has already been accomplished, but 
much more remains to be done. Recogniz- 
ing the need for all Americans to take part 
in the continuing battle against heart dis- 
ease, the Congress, by Joint Resolution ap- 
proved December 30, 1963 (77 Stat. 843; 36 
U.S.C. 169b), has requested the President to 
issue annually a proclamation designating 
February as “American Heart Month.” 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald, Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the month of February 
1988 as American Heart Month. I invite all 
appropriate government officials and the 
American people to join with me in reaf- 
firming our commitment to finding new or 
improved ways to prevent, detect, and con- 
trol cardiovascular diseases. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-first day of January, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-eight, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:16 a.m., January 22, 1988) 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on January 22. 


Letter to the Speaker of the House and 
the Chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee Reporting on the 
Cyprus Situation 


January 22, 1988 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. Chairman:) 


In accordance with Public Law 95-384, I 
am submitting to you a bimonthly report on 
progress toward a negotiated settlement of 
the Cyprus question. 

The United Nations Secretary General 
delivered his latest biannual report to the 
Security Council on Cyprus on November 
30, 1987, a copy of which is attached. The 
Secretary General highlighted a number of 
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continuing concerns. These included the 
deadlock in the negotiating process, his per- 
sisting unease over the military buildup by 
both sides on the island, a Greek Cypriot 
women’s march that violated the integrity 
of the buffer zone, and the continuing pres- 
ence of students in Varosha. The Secretary 
General also mentioned that the Commit- 
tee on Missing Persons (CMP) met frequent- 
ly during the past 6 months. The CMP is to 
be commended for efforts to accelerate its 
investigation and its declaration of a “firm 
intention to reach a conclusive stage as soon 
as possible.” 

The Secretary General underscored the 
need for the parties to foster an atmosphere 
that would reduce tensions and to cooper- 
ate fully with his new Special Representa- 
tive. We share the Secretary General’s con- 
cerns and fully agree with his urgings on 
cooperation and reducing tensions. 

The Secretary General’s new Special Rep- 
resentative for Cyprus, Mr. Oscar Camilion, 
traveled to Cyprus, Greece, and Turkey in 
early December. Mr. Camilion met with 
Cypriot Foreign Minister Iacovou, Turkish 
Cypriot leader Denktash, and high-level of- 
ficals in Greece and Turkey. We understand 
that the new Special Representative was 
well received and is preparing to return to 
Cyprus in the near future to begin his ef- 
forts to help the parties toward the goal of a 
lasting, mutually acceptable settlement. 

The United Nations Security Council 
unanimously adopted Security Council Res- 
olution 604 on December 14, extending the 
mandate of the United Nations Force in 
Cyprus (UNFICYP) for another 6 months. 
The resolution also requests the Secretary 
General to continue his mission of good of- 
fices in Cyprus. 

Unfortunately, the financial condition of 
UNFICYP, which is totally supported by 
voluntary contributions, continues to 
worsen. Seven of the eight troop-contribut- 
ing countries recently sent joint letters to 
the Secretary General and to the Security 
Council President for December (the Soviet 
Union) pointing out that UNFICYP’s accu- 
mulated deficit, which they bear, has now 
passed $160 million. The November 30 Sec- 
retary General’s report to the Security 
Council remarks that UNFICYP is fulfilling 
its mission in an exemplary manner under 
difficult conditions and that its presence re- 
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mains indispensable. We concur emphati- 
cally with the Secretary General’s assess- 
ment and continue to urge other countries 
to increase or initiate contributions to 
UNFICYP. 

We continued active consultations with 
parties and individuals interested in the 
Cyprus dispute during the past 2 months. 
Special Cyprus Coordinator M. James Wil- 
kinson responded to requests for meetings 
from Cypriot Presidential candidate George 
Vassiliou and from a delegation of the Cyp- 
riot Committee of Relatives of Missing Per- 
sons on November 18 and 20, respectively. 
Special Cyprus Coordinator Wilkinson and 
Department of State Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary Robert W. Farrand also held separate 
meetings on December 3 and 4 with a dele- 
gation from the Committee for the Restora- 
tion of Human Rights throughout Cyprus. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Jim 
Wright, Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, and Claiborne Pell, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 


Statement by the Assistant to the 
President for Press Relations on the 
Nuclear and Space Arms Negotiations 


January 22, 1988 


Today the President directed our negotia- 
tors at the nuclear and space talks in 
Geneva to table a draft treaty in the de- 
fense and space forum of the negotiations. 
This step is in fulfillment of the agreement 
which the President and General Secretary 
Gorbachev reached at their recent summit 
in Washington. 

In the joint statement following the 
summit, the United States and Soviet dele- 
gations in Geneva were instructed to work 
out an agreement that would commit the 
two sides to observe the ABM treaty as 
signed in 1972 while conducting their re- 
search, development, and testing as re- 
quired, which are permitted by the ABM 
treaty, and not to withdraw from the ABM 
treaty for a specified period of time. It was 
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also agreed that such an agreement must 
have the same legal status as the Treaty on 
Strategic Offensive Arms, the ABM treaty, 
and other similar legally binding agree- 
ments. 

The U.S. draft treaty we tabled today 
would accomplish and advance these goals. 
It calls for a separate and new treaty that 
faithfully embodies the elements of agree- 
ment reached at the summit. It would help 
to provide a jointly managed, predictable, 
precise, and stable basis for developing, 
testing, and—when proven feasible—de- 
ploying advanced defenses against strategic 
ballistic missiles. Such defenses would de- 
crease the risk of war. 

We hope that the Soviet delegation will 
join us in serious discussions to conclude a 
defense and space treaty that achieves the 
important goals which the two leaders iden- 
tified at the Washington summit. At the 
same time, we will press ahead with our 
negotiations to conclude a treaty providing 
for 50-percent reductions in U.S. and Soviet 
strategic offensive arms. 

We hope, with today’s tabling of a draft 
defense and space treaty, to hasten progress 
toward a safer and more stable world, one 
with reduced levels of nuclear arms and an 
enhanced ability to deter war based on the 
increasing contribution of effective strategic 
defenses against ballistic missile attack. 


Remarks to Participants in the 
March for Life Rally 


January 22, 1988 


The President. 
Gray—— 

Miss: Gray. Hello, President Reagan. 

The President. ——and to all of you in 
the 15th annual March for Life rally. 

Miss Gray. Mr. President, I wanted to 
welcome you to this 15th March for Life. 
The prolife Americans are coming here 
from every State of the Union. We appreci- 
ate so much your prolife words, but we do 
want to mention that we are somewhat dis- 
appointed that once again in December you 
unfortunately were assigning some public 
monies for abortions here in the District of 
Columbia. And we do want to ask today, as 


Hello to you, Nellie 


we join, that even though we have spent a 
lot of time lobbying with the White House, 
unfortunately, those monies were appropri- 
ated to kill the preborn children in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

We would love to hear from you today, 
Mr. President, that we will not have any 
more appropriations for abortions in the 
District or anywhere else. 

The President. Well, Nellie, sometimes 
these things happen, because, as you know, 
there are people that are in great disagree- 
ment with us. But we are continuing to 
work and to do our best to end any Federal 
funding. 

Miss Gray. Wonderful. We welcome you, 
Mr. President, and we await your message 
now. 

The President. Well, all right. The first of 
your noble marches came just one year 
after the Supreme Court issued its decision 
in Rowe v. Wade. And for a decade and a 
half, you’ve worked to end the tragedy 
that—since that day when the Court, in the 
stroke of a pen, legalized abortion across 
our nation—has claimed the lives of more 
than 20 million infants. 

Twenty million—that’s more than twice 
the population of New York City and close 
to the population of all of California. And 
yet our opponents tell us not to interfere 
with abortion. They tell us not to impose 
our morality on those who wish to allow or 
participate in the taking of the life of in- 
fants before birth. Yet no one calls it impos- 
ing morality to prohibit the taking of life 
after a child is born. We’re told about a 
woman’s right to control her own body. But 
doesn’t the unborn child have a higher 
right, and that is to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness? Or would our critics 
say that to defend life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness is to impose morality? Are 
we to forget the entire moral mission of our 
nation through its history? 

Well, my answer, and I know it’s yours, is 
no. America was founded on a moral propo- 
sition that human life—all human life—is 
sacred. And this proposition is the bedrock 
of our national life, the foundation of our 
laws. It’s the wellspring of our Constitution. 
Courts may ignore it, and they have. They 
cannot—and I should add—have not denied 
it. When reverence for life can have no 
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boundaries, when we begin to take some 
life casually, we threaten all life. 

A few years ago, I spoke about the pain 
that we now know an unborn fetus experi- 
ences in the course of an abortion. At the 
time there was an outcry—enraged criti- 
cism and angry denials. But criticism wasn’t 
the only response. It so happened that I 
received a letter signed by 24 medical doc- 
tors, including eminent physicians like the 
former chief of pediatrics at the St. Louis 
City Hospital and the president of the New 
York State Medical Society. They discussed 
recent advances in medical technology and 
concluded: “Mr. President, in drawing at- 
tention to the capability of the human fetus 
to feel pain, you stand on firmly established 
ground.” 

Well, you know, I couldn’t help noticing, 
that letter received far less coverage than 
the many derisive attacks that preceded it. 
Modern medicine treats unborn children as 
patients. Mothers are advised to calm the 
fetus with music. Some say that Mozart is 
particularly soothing. Jsn’t there enough 
evidence for even skeptics to admit that 
those who assert the personhood of the 
fetus may be right? And if we are to err, 
shouldn’t it be on the side of life? I believe 
it’s time the law caught up with science. 

Now, I’m going to ask your support on a 
few things. We have sent up to Congress 
the prolife bill. It states that abortion is the 
taking of a human life and stops all Federal 
funding of abortion by making the Hyde 
amendment permanent. It needs your sup- 
port, and it deserves your support. 

We will soon publish regulations that will 
cut off Federal family planning funds from 
abortion-related activities. The law prohibits 
using Title X money to encourage or pro- 
mote abortion in any way. Yet under the 
current guidelines, Title X programs must 
offer abortion counseling and referrals. 

It has been argued that this is evenhand- 
ed, a way of ensuring that young women 
are presented with all options. But that’s 
not how it’s worked out. Too often, the 
same Title X funded programs that give 
referrals have financial ties to programs 
that perform abortions. In practice, young 
women using their services have sometimes 
been led to believe that abortion is their 
best, if not their only option. As one young 
woman reported recently in a comment on 
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our new regulations: “I was not given a 
complete picture [by the family planning 
clinic]. . . . The decision I made for abor- 
tion was no decision at all. It was a coer- 
cion.” 

Well, our new regulations will put an end 
to this conflict of interest in cases where 
Title X funds are involved. They will pro- 
hibit using Title X money for any program 
that performs abortions, or counsels or 
refers for abortions, or promotes abortion 
through the media, the courts, or anyplace 
else. They will require family-planning pro- 
grams to be both financially and physically 
separate from facilities that use abortion as 
a method of family planning. No mingling 
of silver. We are getting Title X back to 
Congress’ original intent: reducing the 
number of abortions. But as you know, 
original intent is controversial these days. 
We'll need your help in defending these 
regulations. 

Now, before I hang up, let me suggest 
that we all take a moment for a silent 
prayer—prayer for wisdom and, since ours 
is a merciful cause, that we ourselves will 
know mercy for the suffering of women 
who have had abortions and for the trou- 
bled mind with which so many Americans 
meditate on this issue. Shall we pray? 


Amen. 

Good luck, and God bless you all. 

Miss Gray. We thank you, Mr. President. 
And we want to join with you, and we will 
work to perfect those bills. We also want to 
include in our prayers and our silent pray- 
ers the prisoners of conscience who are in 
the jails because they have tried to stop the 
abortions, and we are sorry that Joan An- 
drews is not with us today. Thank you, Mr. 
President. 

The President. Thank you all. God bless 
you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:02 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House 
via an electronic hookup with the rally site. 
Participants had gathered on the Ellipse for 
a march to the Supreme Court on the occa- 
sion of the 15th anniversary of the Court’s 
decision of Rowe v. Wade, which legalized 
abortion. 

Miss Gray is President of March for Life. 
In her closing remarks, she referred to Joan 
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Andrews, who was convicted in Florida of 
illegal antiabortion activities. 


Remarks to Civic Leaders at a White 
House Briefing on Aid to the 
Nicaraguan Democratic Resistance 
January 22, 1988 


Well, good afternoon, and welcome to the 
White House. I know that you’re going to 
be briefed today on the situation in Central 
America, so I thought I’d use our time to- 
gether not in giving you a great deal of 
background but, very simply, to tell you 
why I asked the Congress to provide aid to 
the Nicaraguan democratic resistance, the 
freedom fighters. Providing aid to the free- 
dom fighters will do much to decide wheth- 
er the people of Nicaragua ever possess the 
liberty that we Americans cherish so much. 
What Id like to do is tell you four stories— 
and they’re four true stories. Among them, 
I believe, they express everything that 
needs to be said. 

The setting for the first is Managua itself. 
The date was just 12 days ago, Sunday, Jan- 
uary 10th. The event was a march by 
10,000 people through the streets of the 
Nicaraguan capital to mark the 10th anni- 
versary of the death of newspaper publisher 
Pedro Joaquin Chamorro. Chamorro was 
killed by gunmen—gunmen believed to 
have been supporters of the former dicta- 
tor, Anastasio Somoza. Yet instead of cele- 
brating the Sandinista regime that over- 
threw Somoza, the marchers demonstrated 
against the Communist regime. There were 
chants of, “Communists, get out!” One 
speaker told the crowd, “The people aren’t 
afraid anymore.” Another said, “This is the 
beginning of democracy, and it can’t end 
today.” 

By a week ago Sunday, when this march 
took place, it had been a full 8% years since 
the Marxist Sandinistas had overthrown 
Somoza and established their own regime. 
We in the United States rightly ask whether 
the Sandinistas have the support of the Nic- 
araguan people, and 8% years is certainly 
long enough for a people to get to know the 
true nature of their rulers. Those 10,000 
marchers answered our question. Rejection 


of the Communist regime is not, as some 
would have it, limited to a few reactionary 
holdovers from the Somoza years. It runs 
deep—very deep—among the people them- 
selves. 

When you hear the second story Id like 
to share with you, I think you'll begin to 
understand why. 

In 1984 Prudencio Baltodano was cap- 
tured by Sandinista soldiers. His crime—he 
was an evangelical minister, a man of God. 
The soldiers bound him to a tree, beat him, 
then used a bayonet to cut off his ears and 
slit his throat. The soldiers’ commander told 
them Baltodano wasn’t “worth wasting a 
bullet.” “Let him die suffering,” the com- 
mander said. As they left him bleeding, the 
soldiers taunted him, “Pray and see if God 
will save you.” 

Well, God did save Prudencio Baltodano, 
and just last week he was reunited in Wash- 
ington, here, with his wife and six children. 
You see, a church in Gaithersburg, Mary- 
land, has sponsored Reverend Baltodano 
and his family. The church and some other 
American friends worked to get his wife 
and children here to the United States from 
a refugee camp in Costa Rica, to provide 
them with clothing, and to help them find 
housing. To me, the help Mr. Baltodano and 
his family are being given here in the 
United States is just as important a part of 
the story as the suffering they endured in 
Central America. It reminds us that when 
we see someone in trouble, when we see 
someone suffering, we Americans reach out 
to help. And I’m delighted to see Reverend 
Baltodano here with us. Welcome. 

Well, the people in Nicaragua need our 
help. That’s the meaning of this coming 
congressional vote. For there can be no 
doubt that under the Sandinistas the people 
of Nicaragua are suffering—suffering from 
the suppression of civil liberties, suffering 
materially from a national economy that has 
collapsed under Communist interference 
and control. 

It’s my firm belief that these are grounds 
enough for helping the freedom fighters: 
that when our nation sees neighbors who 
need help and when it’s within our power 
to extend that help, then it is our duty to do 
so. Yet as I tell you the third story, you'll 
see that there is still another reason for us 
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to assist the freedom fighters of Nicaragua. 
Simply put, the security of Central America 
and our own nation is at stake. 

On October 25th of last year, a high-level 
member of the Sandinista staff entered the 
American Embassy in Mexico City and re- 
quested political asylum. Major Roger Mi- 
randa had been a top aide to Humberto 
Ortega. Humberto Ortega is in charge of 
the Sandinista military and the brother of 
the President, Daniel Ortega, the leader of 
the Communist regime in Nicaragua. Amer- 
ican officials spent weeks debriefing Major 
Miranda. And then, last December, he was 
interviewed by a number of news organiza- 
tions. When the Sandinistas learned that 
Major Miranda’s revelations would be made 
public, they apparently decided that they 
had nothing to lose by admitting to them. 
At a gathering in Managua, Humberto 
Ortega confirmed some of Major Miranda’s 
most damaging disclosures. 

Item: In Ortega’s own words, Nicaragua 
has “a few thousand officers in Cuba and 
the Soviet Union studying the use of sophis- 
ticated weapons.” 

Item: The Sandinista Communists are 
training Salvadoran rebels in Managua to 
use surface-to-air missiles, missiles that 
could sharply escalate the violence in that 
country. 

Item: The Communists in Nicaragua have 
made secret agreements with the Soviet 
Union, Cuba, and East-blor nations. Major 
Miranda stated, and Humberto Ortega pub- 
licly confirmed, that these pacts call for the 
Soviet Union and its satellites to help the 
Sandinistas arm and train 600,000 army 
troops and civilian militia by the mid- 
1990's. 

Permit me to put that figure into per- 
spective. Six hundred thousand troops will 
represent one-fifth of the entire population 
of Nicaragua. It will be as if the United 
— had Armed Forces of nearly 49 mil- 

on. 

But the comparisons with other nations in 
Central America are more significant. Ni- 
caragua’s neighbor to the north, El Salva- 
dor, has a population of 5 million, but a 
military of only some 43,000. Honduras has 
a population of over 4% million, a military 
of only 14,600. Costa Rica, Nicaragua’s 
neighbor to the south, has a population of 
2.6 million and no Armed Forces. Even 
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Mexico, with a population of over 80 mil- 
lion—by far the largest nation in the 
region—even Mexico has a military of only 
some 140,000, less than one-fourth the force 
of 600,000 that the Communists of Nicara- 
gua plan to have in a matter of only a few 
years. 

The meaning of what Major Miranda and 
Humberto Ortega have stated is clear. The 
Communist regime in Nicaragua represents 
a threat to the entire region of Central 
America. And if it represents a threat to the 
region that adjoins our southern borders, it 
represents a threat to us. Already, hundreds 
of thousands of Nicaraguan refugees have 
left their country. It is by no means difficult 
to visualize a situation in which hundreds of 
thousands of Central Americans seek to 
escape violence and instability by streaming 
toward the American Southwest. 

My fourth story occurred just last week- 
end, when the leaders of the five Central 
American nations met to examine compli- 
ance with the Guatemala accord. There’s no 
doubt as to their conclusion: The Sandinis- 
tas are the biggest obstacle to fulfillment of 
the plan and to peace and democracy in the 
region. While the four Central American 
democracies are in substantial compliance, 
the Sandinistas are nowhere near. Even the 
Sandinistas had to admit as much, issuing a 
separate declaration that outlined additional 
steps they felt compelled to announce so as 
to put their behavior in a better light. 

It is clear, as you can see, why we must 
keep the pressure on the Sandinistas so that 
they can’t reverse course, so that they keep 
walking down that road to democracy, be- 
cause each step they’ve taken, each reluc- 
tant reform, is still easily undone. The San- 
dinistas have said their revolution will 
spread. Our goal in Nicaragua must be to 
make sure it’s democracy and freedom that 
spreads. 

We welcome the Sandinistas’ new prom- 
ises to abide by the peace plan, but we 
must hold them to their word. We must 
make sure that each time the Sandinistas 
walk through a new door toward democra- 
cy we close it behind them—and keep it 
closed. Only the freedom fighters can do 
that; only they can be our insurance policy 
for democracy in Central America. 
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And let me add something else. Once a 
cease-fire is in place in Nicaragua and sig- 
nificant progress is being made toward a 
real and lasting political settlement, the 
United States is prepared to join in regional 
security discussions. Our goal is the same as 
those democracies we’ve seen emerge in 
the other Central American countries, the 
same as those who’ve been fighting for the 
freedom they were promised 8% years ago: 
an opportunity for all people in that region 
to have the right to peace, freedom, and 
democracy. 


Some say that the freedom fighters are 
not necessary to keep the pressure on, that 
the spotlight of world opinion and the San- 
dinistas’ sworn commitment to the Guate- 
mala accord are enough. Well, perhaps it’s 
worth reviewing the historical record to see 
just how much faith we can put in Sandi- 
nista promises. 


As I pointed out in my recent address to 
the Organization of American States, we al- 
ready have a negotiated settlement with 
the Sandinistas—the settlement of 1979—in 
which the United States, together with the 
other members of the OAS, took the un- 
precedented action of withdrawing recogni- 
tion from a sitting government—the Somoza 
government—and helped bring the Sandi- 
nistas to power. As part of that settlement, 
the Sandinistas promised—and I’m citing 
from documents issued by the Sandinistas— 
“free elections, a broad-based democratic 
government, full guarantee of human rights, 
fundamental liberties, freedom of religion, 
union rights, a mixed economy, an independ- 
ent foreign policy of nonalignment, and a 
minimum permanent military corps.” 


Well, it’s simply stating the obvious to 
point out that the Sandinistas have not hon- 
ored a single one of those promises that 
they made to all the other states of North 
and South America. What isn’t as widely 
understood, however, is that we now have 
documented proof that they never intended 
to. Barely 2 months after assuming power, 
the Sandinista leadership met secretly to 
draft a report known as the “72-hour docu- 
ment,” outlining their plans to establish a 
Communist dictatorship in Nicaragua and 
spread subversion throughout Central 
America. 


The Sandinistas and their supporters say 
it was the belligerence of the United States 
that forced them to go back on their prom- 
ises, just as they now put all the blame for 
their shortcomings on the freedom fighters. 
Well, again, let’s examine the historical 
record—our belligerence. 

Only a day after the Sandinistas finished 
meeting secretly to draft the “72-hour doc- 
ument,” President Carter received Daniel 
Ortega in the White House and offered his 
new government our friendship and help. 
But while we sent the Sandinistas over $100 
million in aid—more than they received 
from any other country at that time—the 
Sandinistas were busy carrying out their 
plans to eliminate human rights and impose 
a Marxist totalitarian regime in Nicaragua. 

Six months after the meeting in the 
White House, while U.S. aid was still flow- 
ing, several Sandinista comandantes took 
their first official trip to Moscow—the first 
of many—and signed a communique with 
the Soviet Communist Party expressing sup- 
port for the foreign policy goals of the 
Soviet Union. But that, one might say, was 
merely the paperwork. Already, Soviet mili- 
tary planners were in Nicaragua. Over 30 
new military bases were either built or in 
the process of construction by the time I 
came into office in 1981. The Sandinista 
army was becoming the largest, best sup- 
plied in all Central America, and the Sandi- 
nistas were already assisting the Communist 
guerrillas in El Salvador—all while Ameri- 
can aid flowed to Nicaragua, while our hand 
was extended in friendship. 

Well, I could go on to detail the systemat- 
ic crushing of all human rights, but my pur- 
pose here is to ask a simple question: How 
can we expect a regime that has compiled 
such a history of broken promises and cor- 
ruption to abide by the terms of the Guate- 
mala accord unless we keep up the pressure 
by continuing the aid to the freedom fight- 
ersP 

Some in this country talk as if the Sandi- 
nistas would reform if we would just let 
them alone, but that’s not what the Sandi- 
nistas themselves say. Just 5 weeks ago, 
Daniel Ortega made his true intentions 
clear: Even if there were elections in Nica- 
ragua and the Sandinistas lost, he said, they 
would never give up power. 
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The Soviets have made tl. ir choice. They 
and the allies have poured billions of dollars 
of military aid into Nicaragua—at least 20 
times more than the U.S. Congress has 
given to the forces of the democratic resist- 
ance. In less than 2 weeks, the American 
Congress and the American people will 
have to make their choice, too. 

As I said, this is the moment of truth, the 
make-or-break vote on the freedom fight- 
ers. If we abandon them now, if Congress 
votes down aid, we will be abandoning the 
only real cause for peace and freedom and 
democracy in Nicaragua. 

We have the testimony of brave men and 
women who are speaking to us of things 
they’ve seen and heard, the testimony of 
the 10,000 who marched in Nicaragua, of 
Prudencio Baltodano and Major Miranda. 
The freedom fighters are fighting for all of 
these and, yes, for us, for our own security. 

Now let us move to help them. Thank 
you, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:03 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





January 16 

The President directed the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency to pro- 
vide assistance to Kwajalein Atoll in the 
Marshall Island to supplement local efforts 
to recover from damage caused by Tropical 
Storm Roy, which struck the area on Janu- 
ary 9. 


January 18 
The President returned to the White 


House from a weekend stay at Camp David, 
MD. 
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January 19 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs; 

—Ashley Howey, the 1988 March of 
Dimes Poster Child. 


The President recess appointed Ronald A. 
Cass as a member of the U.S. International 
Trade Commission for a term expiring June 
16, 1996. He would succeed Paula Stern. 


The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the Advisory Committee for 
Trade Negotiations for terms of 2 years: 


Linda Lugenia Arey, of Virginia. She would suc- 
ceed Bob J. Murphy. Ms. Arey was Special As- 
sistant to the President and Deputy Director of 
the Office of Public Liaison at the White 
House, 1985-1987. 

Philip E. Lippincott, of New Jersey. He would 
succeed Barbara McConnell Barrett. Since 
1983 Mr. Lippincott has been chairman and 
chief executive officer for Scott Paper Co. in 
Philadelphia, PA. 

William G. Moore, Jr.. of Texas. He would suc- 
ceed Murray H. Finley. Since 1982 Mr. Moore 
has been chairman and chief executive officer 
for Recognition Equipment, Inc., in Dallas, TX. 

Eari Wantland, of Oregon. He would succeed 
Benjamin Frank. Since 1974 Mr. Wantland has 
been president and chief executive officer for 
Tektronix, Inc., in Beaverton, OR. 


January 20 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs; 

—the Vice President, for lunch; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 

The President directed the Federal 

Emergency Management Agency to pro- 
vide assistance to the Territory of Guam 
and the island of Rota in the Northern Mar- 
iana Islands to supplement local efforts to 





recover from damage caused by Typhoon 
Roy. 


January 21 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs; 


—West German Foreign Minister Hans- 
Dietrich Genscher; 

—Senator John G. Tower, to discuss cur- 
rent arms control negotiations and ef- 
forts to secure Senate ratification of the 
Soviet-U.S. Intermediate-range Nuclear 
Force reduction treaty; 

—representatives of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions; 

—William F. Buckley, for lunch; 

—Richard Berkley, president of the U.S. 
Conference of Mayors; 

—representatives of the National Fish 
and Wildlife Foundation. 

The White House announced that the last 
laboratory test results from the President’s 
physical examination of January 15 indicat- 
ed that the President was in good health. 


January 22 


The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs; 

—Jim McCrery, Louisiana Republican 
candidate for the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 


In the afternoon, the President left the 
White House for a weekend stay at Camp 
David, MD. 
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Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





Note: The Congress having adjourned sine 
die on Tuesday, December 22, no nomina- 
tions were submitted during the period cov- 
ered by this issue. The second session of the 
100th Congress will convene on January 235. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released January 19 


Fact sheet: 
National security strategy report 


Fact sheet: 
Prince George’s County Public Schools/ 
Suitland High School 


Fact sheet: 
Magnet schools 


Announcement: 
Presentation of the Presidential Citizens 
Medal to Brooke Astor 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Note: No acts approved ky the President 
were received by the Office of the Federal 
Register during the period covered by this 


issue. 
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